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‘ EIKKI-TIKKI-TAVL' 


At the hole where he went in 

Red-Eye called to Vfrinkle-Skin. 

Hear what little Red-Eye saith: 

‘ Nag, come up and dance with death! ’ 

Eye to eye and head to head, 

{Keep the measure, Nag .) 

This shall end when one is dead ; 

(At thy pleasure, Nag.) 

Turn for turn and twist for twist— 

[Kurt and hide thee , Sag.) 

Hah! The hooded Death has missed ! 

(Woe betide thee, Nag!) 

This is the story of the great war that Eikki-tikki- 
tavi fought single-handed, through the lath-rooms of 
the big bungalow in Segowlee cantonment. Darzee, the 
tailor-bird, helped him, and Chuchundra, the musk¬ 
rat. who never comes out into the middle of the floor, 
but always creeps round by the wall, gave him advice; hut 
Rikki-tikld did the real fighting. 

He was a mongoose, rather like a little cat in his fur and his 
tail, hut quite like a weasel in his head and habits. His eyes 
and the end of his restless nose were pink: he could scratch 
himself anywhere he pleased, with any leg, front or hack, 
that he chose to use; he could fluff up his tail till it looked 
like a bottle-brush, and his war-cry, as he scuttled through 
the long grass, was: ‘ BikbiUthtihkidMi-ichh!‘ 

K.u. A c 



2 THE KIPLING KFUffR 

One day, a b 0 h summer flood washed him out of the 
burro* where be hied with by hither and mother, and 
crimed hun, kicking and clucking, down a roadside ditch 
He found a little m-yi of grass floating there, and clung to 
it till he lo*i hfa series. When he revived, he was lnug in 
the bo' ria on tbs middle of a garden pa + h, verv draggled 
indeed, an 1 a small hoy was saying f Heres a dead mon 
giXKe. Let s have a funeral 1 

‘ho,’ and his mother, ‘lets take him in ard drr him 
Perhap* he isn t really dead ’ 

They took bra mo the house, ard » Lig man peked him 
up between by finger and thumb, and said he was not dead 
but half choked, so ther wrapped tun in cn‘ton wool and 
wanned him tod he opened his eyes and sneered. 

‘Ncivr, said the tig mn (he was an Englishman who had 
just moved into the bungalow), ‘ don t frighten him and 
well see what hell da’ 

It is the hardest thing in the world to frighten a mon 
goose, Vcanso he is eaten up from nose to tail with curiosity 
Tbe motto of all the mongoose family is Pun and find out , 
and Ilikkii tikki was a true mongoose- He looked at the 
cotton wool, decided that it was not good to cat, ran all 
round th*> table sat up and pqt bis fur in order, scratched 
himself, ami jumped on the email bars shoulder 

1 Dont V frightened. Teddv,' said his father 'Thata 
hu wav of miking friend* ’ 

'Ouch i He S tickling under my chin,’ said Teddr 

rikkrtikki looked down between tbe boys collar and 
neck, snuffed at his ear, and climbed down to the floor, 
where ho sat rubbing his ro-e. 

'Good gracious,’ said Teddy s mother, 1 and that & a wfld 
creature 1 I suppose he $ eo tame Itecause we re been kind 
to hum* 

‘All mongooses are like that,’ said her husband. * If 
Teddy doesn t pick him up by the taD, or trr to put bun in 
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a cage, he'll run in and out of the house all day long. 
Let’s give him something to eat.’ 

They gave him a little piece of raw meat. Rikki-tikki 
liked it immensely, and-when it was finished he went out 
into the verandah and sat in the sunshine and fluffed up 
his fur to make it dry to the roots. Then he felt better. 

' There are more things to find out about in this house/ 
he said to himself, * than all my famity- could find out in 
all their lives. I shall certainly stay and find out.’ 

He spent all that day roaming over the house. He 
nearly drowned himself in the bath tubs, put his nose into 
the ink on a writing-table, and burnt it on the end of the 
big man’s cigar, for he climbed up in the big man’s lap to 
see how writing was done. At nightfall he ran into Teddy’s 
nursery to watch how the kerosene-lamps were lighted, and 
when Teddy went to bed Rikki-tikki climbed up too ; but 
he was a restless companion, because he had to get up and 
attend to every noise all through the night, and find out 
what made it. Teddy’s mother and father came in, the 
last thing, to look at their boy, and Rikki-tikki was awake 
on the pillow. ‘I don’t like that,’ said Teddy’s mother: 
‘he may bite the child.’ ‘He’ll do no such thing/ said the 
father. * Teddy’s safer with that b’ttle beast than if he had 
a bloodhound to watch him. If a snake came into the 
nursery now-’ 

But Teddj’S mother wouldn’t think of anything so awful. 

Earty in the morning Rikki-tikki came to early breakfast 
in the verandah riding on Teddy’s shoulder, and they gave 
him banana and some boiled egg; and he sat on all their 
laps one after the other, because every well-brought-up 
mongoose always hopes to be a house-mongoose some day 
and have rooms to run about in, and Rikki-tiklci’s mother 
(she used to live in the General’s house at Segowlee) had 
carefully told Rikki what to do if ever he came across 
white men. 
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Then Rikki tikki went out into the garden to see what 
was to be soon It was a large garden, on)} lialf cnlti 
sated, with bushel as big as Bummer houses of Marshal 
NicI roses, lime and oran 0 e tri.es, clumps of bamboos, and 
thickets of high grass Ihkhi tikki licked Ins bps 4 This 
is a splendid hunting ground,’ he said, and his tail grew 
bottle brushy at the thought of it, and he scuttled up and 
down the garden, snuffing here and there till he heard a erv 
sorrowful voices in a thorn bush 

It was. Darz.ee, the tailor bird, and his wifi They had 
made a beautiful nest by pulling two big leaves together 
and stitching then* up the edges with fibres, and had filled 
tho hollow with cotton and downy find The nest swayed 
to and fro as they Mt on the run and cried 
' What is the matter 1 ’ asked Rikki tikki 
1 We are very miserable,’ said Darzeo ‘One of our 
babies fell out of the nest yesterday, and Nag ate him ‘ 
'Em!’ Bald Rikki tikki, ‘that is very sad—but I on a 
stranger here Who is Nag 1 ’ 

Dime and his wife on}} cowered down in the ne^t 
without answering, for from the thick grass at the foot of 
the bosh there came a low hiss—a homd cold sound that 
made Rikki tikki jump hack two clear feet Then inch by 
inch out of the grass rose up the head and spread hood of 
Nag, the big black cobra, and he was five feet long from 
tongue to tail M hen he had lifted one third of himself 
clear of the ground be stayed balancing to and fro exactly 
as a dandelion tuft balances in tho wmd, and he looked at 
Ilikki tikki with the wicked snake's eyes that never change 
their expression, whatever the snake may be thinking off 

‘Who is Nagl' said he 'I am Nog The great gpd 
Brahm put hia mark upon all our people when the first cobra 
spread his hood to keep the sun off Brabm as be slept. 
Look, and bo afraid > ’ 

Ha spread out his hood more than ever, and Thhki tikki 
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saw the spectacle-mark on the back of it that looks exactly 
like the eye part of a hook-and-eye fastening. He was 
afraid for the minute ; but it is impossible for a mongoose 
to stay frightened for any length of time, and though 
Rikki-tikki had never met a live cobra before, his mother 
had fed him on dead ones, and he knew that all a grown 
mongoose’s business in life was to fight and eat snakes. 
Hag knew that too, and at the bottom of his cold heart he 
was afraid. 

‘Well,’ said Rikki-tikki, and his tail began to fluff up 
again, ‘marks or no marks, do yon think it is right for you 
to eat fledglings out of a nest ? ’ 

Hag was thinking to himself, and watching the least 
little movement in the grass behind Rikki-tikki He knew 
that mongooses in the garden meant death sooner or later 
for him and his family, but he wanted to get Rikki tikld off 
his guard. So he dropped his head a little, and put it on 
one side. 

‘ Let us talk,’ he said. ‘ You eat eggs. Why should not 
I eat birds ? ’ 

‘ Rebind you! Look behind you! ’ sang Darzee. 

Rikki-tikki knew better than to waste time in staring. 
He Jumped up in the air as high as he could go, and just 
under him whizzed by the head of Hagaina, Hag's wicked 
wife. She had crept up behind him as he was talking, to 
make an end of him ; and he heard her savage hiss as the 
stroke missed. He came down almost across her hack, and 
if he had been an old mongoose he would have known that 
then was the time to break her back with one bite; but he 
was afraid of the terrible lashing return-stroke of the cobra. 
He bit, indeed, but did not bite long enough, and he 
jumped clear of the whisking tail, leaving Hagaina torn and 
angry. 

‘ Wicked, wicked Darzee ! ’ said Hag, lashing up as high 
as he could reach toward the nest in the thorn-hush; but 
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I>ar£cc bad built r out of reach of snakes, and it onh 
swaved to ard fro. 

Ilihhi-tikhi fell h s eyes groTO" rod and hot (when » 
mongoose s eves grove red, be i-> suity) and be ivi l*a k or 
his tad and hind toga like a 1 ttle kangaroo and looked all 
mound him and chattered with rage. But hag and N aganta 
had drappefed into the grass When a snake misses its 
stroke, it never says anything or giye* any sign what it 
nears to do next. Kikki tikki did no 1 * care to f llow them, 
for he did rot feel sure that he co dd mana re two snakes at 
once ^ he tro*ted off to the gravel path near the hon**e 
and sat down to th nL It was a serious matter for him. 

If Ton read the old books of natural hi torr you will find 
they say that when the mongoose fights the snake anl 
happens to get bitten, be runs off and eats «eme bcrl> that 
cures h nu That is not true. The victory is only a matter 
ef quickness of eye and quickness of foot —snakes blow 
amumt mongoose s j imp,—and as ro eye can follow the 
motion of a snakes head when it Writes, that makes thing's 
much more wonderful than any magic herb. Fikki tikki 
knew ho was a young mongoose and it made him all the 
more pleased to think thit he had managed to cheapo a 
Vow from lx bird. It gave him confidence in himself; an 1 
when Teddy catr e rtmmng down the path llikki tikki w is 
read} to be pet «L 

B it just as Ted ly was stooping something finished a 
little m the dust, ard a tiny voice, said *Be careful. I am 
deih’ It wsa Kara it, the dusty brown makekng that 
lw for choc* on the di ty earth anl hu> bite n. is 
dangerous as the cobras. Fit h>* 13 so ■refill that nobody 
thinks of him and so he d 103 the more harm to peop 1 

Eikki tikki s grew rtd a^nin and he dan ceil np to 
Kamt with the pec ilur rocking swaying motion that he 
had inherited from his family It looks very funw, Ini it 
is perfectly bakr-ed a gn that you cm fly off from it 
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at any angle you please; and. in dealing with snakes this is 
an advantage. If Rikki-tikki had only known, he was 
doing a much more dangerous thing than fighting Nag, for 
Karait is so small, and can turn so quickly, that unless 
Nikki bit him close to the back of the head, he would get 
the return-stroke in his eye or lip. But Rikki did not 
know: his eyes were all red, and he rocked back and forth, 
looking for a good place to hold. Karait struck out. Rikki 
jumped sideways and tried to run in, but the wicked little 
dusty gray head lashed within a fraction of his shoulder, 
and he had to jump over the body, and the head followed 
his heels close. 

Teddy shouted to the house: ‘ Oh, look here! Our 
mongoose is killing a snake’; and Rikki-tikki heard a 
scream from Teddy’s mother. His father ran out noth a 
stick, but by the time he came up, Karait bad lunged out 
once too far, and Rikkitikld had sprung, jumped on the 
snake’s back, dropped his head far between his fore-legs, 
bitten as high up the back as he could get hold, and rolled 
away. That bite paralysed Karait, and Rikki-tikki was 
just going to eat him up from the tail, after the custom of 
his family at dinner, when he remembered that a foil meal 
makes a slow mongoose, and if be wanted all his strength 
and quickness ready, he must keep himself thin. 

He went away for a dust-bath under the castor-oil bushes, 
while Teddy’s father beat the dead Karait. ‘ What is the 
use of that 1 ’ thought Rikki-tikki. ‘ I have settled it all ’; 
and then Teddy’s mother picked him up from the dust and 
hugged him, crying that he had saved Teddy from death, 
and Tedd\ T 's father said that he was a providence, and 
Teddy looked on with big scared eyes. Rikki-tikki was 
rather amused at all the fuss, which, of course, he did not 
understand. Teddy’s mother might just ns well bare 
petted Teddy for playing in the dust. Rilcki was thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 
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That night, at dinner, -walking to and fro among the 
wine-glasses on the table, he could have stuffed himself 
three times over with nice things, but he remembered Nag 
and Nagaina, and though it was very pleasant to be patted 
ard petted by Teddy’s mother, and to Eit on Teddy’s 
shoulder, his eyes would get red from time to time, and he 
would go off into his long war cry of ‘Jldl (dl-tdh Mbi- 
tdir 

Teddy earned him off to bed, and insisted on Iiikki tikki 
sleeping tinder his chin. Rtkki tikki va-> too well bred to 
bite ox scratch, but a3 soon as Teddy a as asleep he went ofl 
for bis nightly walk round the house, and in the dark he 
ran up against Chuchimdra, the musk rat, creeping round 
by the wall Cbuchundra is a broken hearted little Wist 
He whimpers and cheeps all the night, trying to make up 
his mind to run into the middle of the room, hut he never 
gets there. 

‘Dont kill me,' said Chuchuntlra, a!mod weeping 
‘Hilda tikki, don t kill me.’ 

'Do you think s snake killer kills musk rats 1 said 
Rikki tikki scornfully 

'Those who kill snakes get killed by snakes,' said Chu 
chundra, more eorrowfull v than ever 'And how am I to be 
sure that Nag wont mistake mo for you soma dark night!’ 

'There s not the least danger,’ said Rikki tikh, ‘but 
Xag is in the garden, and I know yon don t go there.’ 

' My couatn Chua, the rat, told me-—' said Chuchvwdra, 
and then he stopped. 

‘Told you what r 


'Hshi Na^ i3 everywhere, Ibkla titfa. You should 
have talked to Chua in the garden ’ 

‘X didn t— so you must tell me Quick, Chuchuadra, or 
111 bite you 1' 


Chnehundra sat dovn and cned till the fears rolled off 
his whiskers 'I am a very poor man,’ he sobbed ‘I 
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never had spirit enough to run out into the middle of the 
room. H’sh! I mustn’t tell you anything. Can't you 
hear, Eikki-tikki ? ’ 

Eikki-tikki listened. The house mas as still as still, but 
he thought he could just catch the faintest scratch-scratch in 
the world,—a noise as faint as that of a wasp walking on a 
window-pane,—the dry scratch of a snake’s scales on brick¬ 
work. 

‘That’s Nag or Nagaina,’ he said to himself: ‘and he’s 
crawling into the bath-room sluice. Tou’re right, Chu- 
chundra; I should have talked to Chua.’ 

He stole off to Teddy's bath-room, but there was nothing 
there, and then to Teddy's mother’s bath-room. At the 
bottom of the smooth plaster wall there was a brick pulled 
out to make a sluice for the bath-water, and as Eikki-tikki 
stole in by the masonry curb where the bath is put. he 
heard Nag and Nagaina whispering together outside in the 
moonlight. 

‘ When the house is emptied of people/ said Nagaina to 
her husband, ‘ he will have to go away, and then the garden 
will be our own again. Go in quietly, and remember that 
the big man who killed Karait is the first one to bite. 
Then come out and tell me, and we will hunt for Kikki- 
tikld together.’ 

‘ But are you sure that there is anything to be gained 
by killing the people ? ’ said Nag. 

‘ Everything. "When there were no people in the 
bungalow, did we have any mongoose in the garden ? So 
long as the bungalow is empty, we are king and queen of 
the garden: and remember that as soon as our eggs in the 
melon-bed hatch (as they may to-morrow), our children will 
need room and quiet.’ 

I had not thought of that,’ said Nag. ‘ I will go, but 
there is no need that we should hunt for Eikki-tikki after¬ 
ward. I will kill the big man and bis wife, and the child if 
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I can, and come a^ay ijuietly Thm the bmigat m will \xi 
cmpt\, and hikki tikki will go 1 
Hilda tikki tingled fill oscr with rage and hatred si tint, 
an t then Nag a head came through the sluice, and hu file 
f l0 t (if cyld body followed it Angrj ns he wa*, J’tkkt 
tikki was ’htry frigHuwd as he caw the aito of the big 
cobra, liig coiWI himself up, nwnl his head, and looked 
into the bathroom in tho dark, and Ihkli could *<e his 
ej cs glitter 

•Now, if I kill him here, Napuna will know , and if I 
fight him on the open floor, the odds are in Ini favour 
What am 1 to do 1' said lokkt tikki Un 
Nag wared to an 1 fro, and then Jlikki tikki heard him 
drinking from the biggest water Jar that was t!«cd to fdl thi 
bath ‘ That is good 1 ku 1 the snake ‘Now, when karatt 
w killed, the lug mm had a stick He may ham that 
stick still, but when he const s in to Wthft in the moituo^ 
he unit not hue ft stick I shill wait ben* till lie comes 
Napaim—do joii hear met—1 shill wait here in the tool 
till day time * 

There sms no answer from outside, so l,ikki tikki km w 
Naguiui hid gone away Nag coiled himself down, coil hi 
(oil, round the bulge at the l>ottom of the uatcr jar, and 
llikki tikki stayed still as death After an hour he begin 
to vnoie, tv.uxek by wnvwde, toward the j ir Nag wjwadrcp, 
and I’ikki tlklu looked at hi* big back, wondering which 
would be the best place for a good hohl ' If I don t T rcak 
his lack at the first jump/ said Kikki, ‘be ran still fight, 
and if he fights—0 luhhi' ’ He looked at the thickness of 
the neck l clow the hood, but tbit was too uutch for h<ns, 
and a bite near the tail would only make Nag enrage 
‘It mmt be the head,’ he said at last, ‘the head altose 
the hood , and when 1 am onto there I must not let go 
Then he jumped The he id was King a huh. dear of tin 
water jar, under the tune of jl, and, as his teeth tnct, 
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Rikki braced bis back against the bulge of the red earthen¬ 
ware to hold down the head. This gave him just one 
second's purchase, and he made the most of it. Then he 
was battered to and fro as a rat is shaken by a dog—to and 
fro on the floor, up and down, and round in great circles; 
but his eyes were red, and he held on as the body cart- 
whipped over the Hoot, upsetting the tin dipper and the 
soap-dish and the flesh-brush, and banged against the tin 
side of the bath. As he held he closed his jaws 
tighter and tighter, for he made sure he would be 
banged to death, and, for the honour of his family, 
he preferred to he found with his teeth locked. He was 
dizzy, aching, and felt shaken to pieces when something 
went oif like a thunderclap just behind him ; a hot wind 
knocked him senseless, and red fire singed his fur. The 
big man bad been wakened by the noise, and had fired 
both barrels of a shot-gun into Hag just behind the 
hood. 

Rikki-tikki held on with his eyes shut, for now he was 
quite sure he was dead; but the head did not move, and 
the big man picked him up and said: ‘ It's the mongoose 
again, Alice; the little chap has saved our lives now.' 
Then Teddy's mother came in with a very white face, and 
saw what was left, of Hag. and Rikki-tikki dragged himself 
to Teddy's bedroom and spent half the rest of the night 
shaking himself tenderly to find out whether he really 
was broken into forty pieces, as he fancied. 

IVhen morning came he was very stiff, but well pleased 
with his doinsrs. ‘ How 3 have Hagaina to settle with, and 
she will be worse than five Hags; and there's no knowing 
when the eggs she spoke of will hatch. Goodness! I 
must go and sec Darzee,' he said. 

"Without waiting for breakfast, Rikki-tikki ran to the 
thorn-bush where Darzee was singing a song of triumph at 
the top of his voice. The news of Hag's death was all 
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fiT«r the garden, f it the aw«]*r b*\ thrown the Uxl> on 
the nil 1 dihe-ip, 

• Oh, got r* jp 4 tn r t of fathers* * *aid VlVkitiWl 
tinirnlr 4 Is th * the time to uni;!’ 

It dead—is —»■* dead 41 eang I>irc<e ‘The 

til »nt l^TsIct t kki ruiiVt bin V>.v the Vi«A said hell fist 
The L g nun t relight the Ittngitiek, At 1 Ngg ft.Il in two 
j wee! 1! will fjerer eat nr babies ogam' 

* Ml 1 * 1 '* tnu* enough, tu f where* Nagarut' said 
LAfci tikVt, i okmg carrfitllv ro mil h»m 

cane to the bathroom slntce and called for 
?*«»' lUr*^* went n , ‘and hiy catne ont mi the end of a 
i i k —th* *weejx-r p eked him tip on the end of a (tick and 
‘brew lin U|>o*i the mid tdi Leap. Let its amg about tht 
groat, th rt red rjrd l.tkkittkkt!' and lhrzoe filled hit 
l v nui an 1 «.«„ 

‘If I couU p*t up to vt*«r tic^t. Id re*!! wll yem taW* 
r* l*’ M»l I "kkilikki *Wl doot know when to do the 
n?l l tbr;; a‘ t L " mbt t me hon re *a r e cno i£!i in jour 
r^t there hot it * war f r mo dawn 1 ere Mop sitting a 
rr ! r te, tUrjiv’ 

‘K* lie great, the Unu’ifd 1 ihkHlkkis nice I will 
»t *p l tael Usrtw ‘What Xi It, 0 kdW of the tcrrdle 
N*4l 

* \V her* is Naga-no. f * the third time l' 

‘Oi the rui loA hmp bv the »‘ahb* mcmmtng f ir Nag 
t.reat U Likkitikki with tl e whi'e tmh ’ 

me whte tre*h| lhie joa eeer lie«rd where 
»he Veejw her c?n! 

‘In t v e Ctehml**! r>n thr end nearest the wtJl, where 
the aois s*nVm nearly *U dai SI e hid them three w«k* 

‘A'vl jra iw-iee thoa-St ,t worth while to t*ll mel 
Th* e**j re reit the will pin rvd (* 

* Liki t kid ywi i*e n*< going to eat her eggi J" 
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* Not eat exactly: no. Darzee, if you have a grain of 
sense you will fly off to the stables and pretend that your 
wing is broken, and let Nagaina chase you away to this 
bush! I must get to the melon-bed, and if I went there 
now she’d see me.’ 

Darzee was a feather-brained little fellow who could 
never hold more than one idea at a time in his head • and 
just because he knew that Nagaina’s children were born in 
eggs like his own, he didn’t think at first that it was fair to 
kill them. But his wife was a sensible bird, and she knew 
that cobra’s eggs meant young cobras later on; so sbe flew 
off from the nest, and left. Darzee to keep the babies warm, 
and continue his song about the death of Nag. Darzee was 
very like a man in some ways. 

She fluttered in front of Nagaina by the rubbish-heap, 
and cried out, 1 Oh, my wing is broken l The hoy in the 
house threw a stone at me and broke it.’ Then she 
fluttered more desperately than ever. 

Nagaina lifted up her head and hissed, ‘Yon warned 
Rikld-tikki when I would have killed him. Indeed and 
truly, you’ve chosen a bad place to be lame in.’ And she 
moved toward Darzee’s wife, slipping along over the dust. 

‘The hoy broke it with a stone!’ shrieked Darzee’s wife. 

‘Well! It may be some consolation to you when you’re 
dead to know that I shall settle accounts with the hoy. 
My husband lies on the rubbish-heap this morning, but 
before night the boy in the house will lie very still. What 
is the use of running away? I am sure to catch you. 
Little fool, look at me 3 ’ 

Darzee’s ■wife knew better than to do that, for a bird who 
looks at a snake's eyes gets so frightened that she cannot 
move. Darzee’s wife fluttered on, piping sorrowfully, and 
never leaving the ground, and Nagaina quickened her pace. 

Rikld-tikki heard them going up the path from the 
stables, and he raced for the end of the melon-patch near 
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the wall There, in. the warm litter about the melons, 1 ery 
cunningly hidden, he found twenty fbe eggs, about the sue 
of a bantam s eggs but with whitish skm instead of shell 
1 1 was not a day too soon,’ he said, for he could seo the 
baby cobras curled tip inside the shin, and he knew that 
the minute they were hatched they could each kill a taan 
or a mongoose. He hit oil the top of the eggs as fast as 
he fould taking care to ermh the young cobras, and turned 
over the litter from time to time to see whether he had 
misactl any U last there were only three eggs left, and 
Lihkitikki began to clmrkle to himrelf, when he heard 
IXirzee’s wifi, screaming 

‘Itikki tikki, I lesl Nagaina toward the house ami she 
has gone into the \erandah, and—oh, come quickly—-she 
means killing 1 ’ 

Pokki tikki smashed two eggs, and tumbled backward 
down the melon bed with the third egg in his month, and 
scuttled to the verandah S 3 ban! as he could put foot to 
the ground Ted ly and bis mother and lather were there 
at earl) break hot, but Pikkittkki saw that they were not 
eating anything They sat stone still, and their faces were 
white Nagatna was coded up on the matting by Teddy's 
chair, within easy staking distance of Teddy’s hare leg and 
she wa3 swaying to and fro singing a eong of triumph 

‘Son of the big man that killed Nag 1 she hissed, ‘stay 
stdL 1 am not ready yet- W ait a little Keep very still 
all you three. If yon move I strike, and if you do not 
more I strike Oh, foolish people, who killed my Nagt’ 

Teddy's eyes were fixed cm hts father and all his father 
could do was to whisper, ‘Sit still, Teddy \ on mustn’t 
more Tedd), keep stilL’ 

Then Likki tikki tame up and cried ‘Turn round 
Nagama, turn and fight t* 

Ml m good time,’ said ghe without znoung her eves. 
* I will settle ray account w jth ton present!) Look at your 
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friends, Rikki-tikki/ They are still and \rhite; they are 
afraid. They dare not move, and if you come a step nearer 
I strike.’ 

‘Look at your eggs/ said Riklri-tikki, ‘in the melon-bed 
near the wall. Go and look, Nagaina.’ 

The big snake turned half round, and saw the egg on the 
verandah. * Ali-k ! Give it to me/ she said. 

Eilcki-tikki put his paws one on each side of the egg, and 
his eyes were blood-red. ‘What price for a snake’s egg? 
For a young cobra 1 For a young king-cobra 1 For the 
last—the very last of the brood ? The ants are eating all 
the others down by the melon-bed.’ 

Nagaina spun clear round, forgetting everything for the 
sake of the one egg; and Eikki-tiklri saw Teddj^’s father 
shoot out a big hand, catch Teddy by the shoulder, and 
drag him across the little table with the tea-cups, safe and 
out of reach of Nagaina. 

‘Tricked! Tricked! Tricked! RihblcJc-tck!’ chuckled 
Rikki-tikki. ‘The boy is safe, and it was I—I—I that 
caught Nag by the hood last night in the bath-room.’ 
Then he began to jump up and down, all four feet together, 
his head close to the floor. ‘ He threw me to and fro, hut 
he could not shake me off. He was dead before the big 
man blew him in two. I did it. Rilcki-tiMci-tck-tch ! Come 
then, Nagaina. Come and fight with me. You shall not 
he a widow long.’ 

Nagaina saw that she had lost her chance of killing 
Teddy, and the egg lay between Bikki-tikki's paws. ‘ Give 
me the egg, Rikki-tikki. Give me the last of my eggs, and 
I will go away and never come back,’ she said, lowering her 
hood. 

‘ Yes, you will go away, and you will never come back; 
for you will go to the rubbish-heap with Nag. Fight, 
widow ! The big man has gone for bis gun ! Fight! ’ 

Rikki-tikki was bounding all round Nagaina, keeping just 
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out of reach of ber stroke, his little eyes like hot coals 
Na gains gathered herself together, and dung out at him. 
flihki tikki jumped up and backward Agam and again 
and agam she struck, and each tune her head came with a 
whack on the matting of the verandah, and she gathered 
herself together like a watch-spring Then Itikki hkki 
danced in a circle to get behind her, and Jtagama spun 
round to keep her head to his head, so that the rustle of 
her tail on the matting sounded like dry leaves blown 
along by the wind- 

lie had forgotten the egg It still lay on the verandah, 
anti Xagajnn came nearer and nearer to it, till at last, while 
Hilda tikki was drawing breath, she caught It in her mouth, 
turned to the verandah steps and Hew like an arrow down 
the path, with Ttikki tikia behind her "When the cobra 
runs for her life, ehe goes like a whip-lash Ricked across a 
horses neck. 

Itikki tikki knew' that he must catch her, or all the 
trouble would begin again. She headed straight for the 
long grass by the thorn bush, and as he was running Itikki 
tikki heard Darzee still singing his foolish little eong of 
tnumph Hut Darzee’s wife was wiser She flew off her 
nest m Nagaina came along <yid flapped her wings about 
Kagama’s head If Darzee had helped they might have 
turned her, but Nagaina only lowered her hood and went 
or Still, the instant’s delay brought Itikki tikki up to her, 
and as she plunged into the rat-bole where she and Nag 
used to live, hia little white teeth were clenched on her 
tail, and he went down with her—and very few mongooses, 
however wise and old they may be, care to follow a cobra 
into its hole It was dark in the hole, and Itikki tikki 
never knew when it might open out and giv e Nagaina room to 
turn and stnke at him. He held on savagely, and struck 
out his feet to act as brakes on the dark slope of the hot, 
moist earth 
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Then the grass by the mouth of the hole stopped waving, 
and Darzee said: ‘It is all over with Rikki-tikki! We 
must sing his death-song. Valiant Rikki-tikki is dead! 
For Nagaina will surely kill him underground.’ 

So he sang a very mournful song that he made up on 
the spur of the minute, and just as lie got to the most 
touching part the grass quivered again, and Rikki-tikki, 
covered with dirt, dragged himself out of the hole leg by 
leg, licking his whiskers. Darzee stopped with a little 
shout. Rikki-tikki shook some of the dust out of his fur 
and sneezed. ‘It is all over,’ he Said. ‘The widow will 
never come out again.’ And the red ants that live between 
the grass stems heard him, and began to troop down one 
after another to see if he had spoken the truth. 

Rikki-tikki curled himself up in the grass and slept 
where he was—slept and slept till it was late in the after¬ 
noon, for he had done a hard day’s work. 

‘Row,’ he said, when he awoke, ‘I will go back to the 
* house. Tell the Coppersmith, Darzee, and he will tell the 
garden that Nagaina is dead.’ 

The Coppersmith is a bird who makes a noise exactly 
like the heating of a little hammer on a copper pot; and 
the reason he is always making it is because he is the town- 
crier to every Indian garden, and tells .all the news to 
everybody who cares to listen. As Rikki-tikki went up 
the path, he heard his ‘ attention ’ notes like a tiny dinner- 
gong ; and then the steady ‘ Ding-dong-tockf Nag is dead— 
dong! Nagaina is dead ! Ding-dong-tod :! 1 That set all the 
birds in the garden singing, and the frogs croaking; for 
Nag and Nagaina used to eat frogs as well as little birds. 

When Rikki got to the house, Teddy and Teddy’s 
mother (she looked very white still, for she had been faint¬ 
ing) and Teddy’s father came out and almost cried over him ; 
and that night he ate all that was given him till he could 
eat no more, and went to bed on Teddy’s shoulder, where 
k.k. E 
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Teddrs mother sasr him when «ho came to look late it 
night 

* JIo saved our lives and Teddy s life, 1 ‘he said to her 
husband ‘ Just think he saved all our lives ’ 

Ilikki tikki woke up with a jump, for all the mongooses 
are light sleep.rs 

*Oh its you,’ said he ‘kYbat are you 1*othermg fori 
All the cobras are dead , and if the\ weren t, I in here.' 

Eikki tikki bad a right to lie proud of himself, bn* he 
did not grow too j roud and he kept that garden %$ a mon 
goose 'houM keep it, with tooth and ]nmp and spring and 
bite, till never a cobra dared show its head umde the walls. 
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DAEZEE’S CHAUKT. 

(Sung in honour of Rikki-tikki-tayi.) 

Singer and tailor am I— 

Doubled the joys that I know— 

Proud of my lilt through the sky, 

Proud of the house that I sew— 

Over and under, so weave I my music—so weave I the 
house that I sew. 

Sing to your fledglings again. 

Mother, oh lift up your head ! 

Evil that plagued us is slain. 

Death in the garden lies dead 
Terror that hid in the roses is impotent—flung on the 
dung hill and dead ! 

Who hath delivered us, who ? 

Tell me his nest and his name. 

Rikki, the valiant, the true, 

Tikld, with eyeballs of flame, 

Rik-tikld-tikki, the ivory-fanged, the hunter with eyeballs 
of flame. 

Give him the Thanks of the Birds, 

Bowing with tail-feathers spread! 

Praise him with nightingale words— 

Xny, I will praise him instead. 

Hear! I will sing you the praise of the bottle-tailed Rikki, 
with eyeballs of red ! 

{Here Rikki-iildci inlcrevpird. end the red of the souq is lost.) 
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I ban* done t.r.4 bravtt tbmg 
Thin bit tie worthies did , 

AO'l yet a braver tience doth npnng 
At hiLh is to leep that! id 

Til F UN DErT4Ttl\r 


‘K it officially declared yet 1' 

« Che} \e gone as. fit as to admit extreme local acamtir, 
and they’ve started relief works m one or two districts, the 
paper sars ’ 

‘That means it will l>e declared as soon as they can make 
sure of the men and the rolling-stock. Shouldn’t wonder 
if it were as bad as the Big Famine' 

‘Cant be,’ said Scott, taming a little In the long cane 
chair ‘Move had fifteen anna crops in the north, and 
Bombay and Bengal report more than they know what to 
do with They 11 be able to check it before it gets out of 
hand It will only be local’ 

Mattyn picked up the Ptenrer from the table, rend 
through the telegrams once more and put up his feet on 
the chair rests It was a hot, dark, breathless enemng, 
heavy with the smell of the newly watered Mall The 
Sowers in the Club gardens were dead and black on their 

20 
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stalks, the little lotus-pond was a circle of caked mud, 'and 
the tamarisk-trees were white with the dust of days. Most of 
the men were at the bandstand in the public gardens—frcm 
the Club verandah you could hear the native Police band 
hammering stale waltzes—or on the polo-ground or in the 
high-walled fives-court, hotter than a Butch oven. Half a 
dozen grooms, squatted at- the heads of their ponies, waited 
their masters’ return. From time to time a man would 
ride at a foot-pace into the Club compound, and listlessly 
loaf over to the whitewashed barracks beside the main 
building. These were supposed to be chambers. Men 
lived in them, meeting the same faces night- after night at 
dinner, and drawing out their office-work till the latest- 
possible hour, that they might escape that doleful company. 

‘What are you going to do V said Martyn, with a yawn. 

‘ Let’s have a swim before dinner.’ 

‘Water’s hot,’ said Scott. ‘I was at the hath to-day.’ 

* Play you game o’ billiards—fifty up.’ 

1 It’s a hundred and five in the hall now. Sit still and 
don’t be so abominably energetic.’ 

A grunting camel swung up to the porch, his badged and 
belted rider fumbling a leather pouch. 

‘ Kubber-lwgaz — H — yddraaa the man whined, handing 
down the. newspaper extra—a slip printed on one side only, 
and damp from the press. It was pinned on the green 
baize-board, between notices of ponies for sale and fox- 
terriers missing. 

Martyn rose lazily, read it, and whistled. ‘It’s declared! ’ 
he cried. * One, two, three—eight- districts go under the 
operation of the Famine Code cl: dum. They’ve put Jimmy 
Hawkins in charge.’ 

‘Good business !’ said Scott, with the first sign of interest 
he had shown. ‘ When in doubt hire a Punjabi. I worked 
under Jimmy when I fn-sfc came out and he belonged to 
the Punjab. He bas more b’nuloh'd than most men.’ 
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‘Jimmy’s a Jubilee Kntght non',’ said Marty a. ‘Tie was 
\ good chap, even though he is a thrice born civilian and 
ivcut to the Benighted Presidency AT hat unholy names 
these Madras districts rejoice in —all taigas or lint gas or 
pi!!tijt or ywffituns.* 

A dog-cart drove up, and a min entered, mopping his 
head. He was editor of the one tlaiH paper at the capital 
of a province of twenty five million natives ami a few 
hundred white men, and as his staff was limited to lnm-wlf 
and one assistant, his office hours ran v anously from ten to 
Uentvadiy 

* Hi, mines, you to supposed to hnow everything,’ raid 
Martyn, stopping him. ‘How’s this Madras “searuly " 
going to turn outl ’ 

1 fvo one knows a3 yet There s a message as long as 
v our ami coming in on the telephone I \ c left my tub to 
fill it out Madras his owned she emt manage it alone, 
and Timmy seems to have a free hand m getting all the men 
he needs Arbuthnot s \vamed to hold himself in readiness ’ 

* “ Badger ” Arbuthnot 1 ’ 

‘The Peshauur chap Yes, and the Pt wires that Elba 
and Chy have been moved from the North A\eat already, 
and they ve taken half a dozen Bombay men, too It s 
px. J la failure by tbe looks of it 1 
'Theyre nearer the scene of action than we are, but if 
it comes to indenting on the Punjab this early, there’s more 
in this than meets the eye,' said Martyn 

‘Here today and gone to-morrow Didnt tome to stay 
for ever,’said Scott, dropping one of Marryats no\ el> and 
rising to his feet ‘Martyn, your sisters waiting for you.' 

A rough gray horse was baching and shifting at the edge 
of the verandah, where the light of a kerosene-lamp fell 
on a brown calico liabit and a white face under a gray felt 
hat, 

* Eight, 0/ said Martyn. * 1 m ready Better come and 
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tline with us if you’ve nothing to do, Scott. William, is 
there any dinner in the house ? ’ 

‘ I’ll go home first and see,’ was the rider’s answer. ‘ You 
can drive him over—at eight, remember.’ 

Scott moved leisurely to his room, and changed into the 
evening-dress of the season and the country: spotless white 
linen from head to foot, with a broad silk cinnmcrlund. 
Dinner at the Martyns’ was a decided improvement on the 
goat-mutton, twincy-tough fowl, and tinned entrees of the 
Club. But it was a great pity Martyn could not afford to 
send liis sister to the Hills for the hot weather. As an 
Acting District Superintendent of Police, Martyn drew the 
magnificent pay of six hundred depreciated silver rupees a 
month, and his little four-roomed bungalow said just as 
much. There were the usual blue-and-white striped jail- 
made rugs on the uneven floor; the usual glass-studded 
Amritsar p/i ulhiris draped to nails driven into the flaking 
whitewash of the walls; the usual half-dozen chairs that did 
not match, picked up at sales of dead men’s effects; and the 
usual streaks of black grease where the leather punka-thong 
ran through the wall. It was as though everything had 
been unpacked the night before to be repacked next morn¬ 
ing. Hot a door in the house was true on its hinges. The 
little windows, fifteen feet up, were darkened with wasp- 
nests, and lizards hunted flies between the beams of tlie 
wood-ceiled roof But all this was part of Scott’s life. 
Thus did people live who had such an income ; and in a 
land where each man’s pay, age, and position are printed in 
a book, that all maj T read, it is hardly worth while to play 
at pretences in word or deed. Scott counted eight years’ 
service in the Irrigation Department, and drew eight 
hundred rupees a month, on the understanding that if he 
served the State faithfully for another twenty-two years he 
could retire on a pension of some four hundred rupees a 
month. His working life, which had been spent chiefly 
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wider cam as or m temporary shelters where a man could 
sleep, eat, and write letters, was bound up with the opening 
and guarding of irrigation cam!*, the handling of two or 
three thousand workmen of aR castes and creeds, and the 
payment of va-,t sums of coined silver He had finished 
thah spring not fillet Vre ^ast <af * W £C<M.t 

Mosuhl Cinal, and—much agunst his will for he hated 
o(lce work—had been sent in to sene during the hot 
weather on the accounts and etipj ty side of the Department, 
wi h sole cl irge of the sweltering sub-ofhcc at the capital of 
the Province Martyn knew this, William, his sister, 
knew it, and even bod} knew iL 
Scott knew, too, as well as the rest of the world, that 
Miss Martyn Kid come out to India four years before, to 
keep hou o for her brother, who, as even one, again, knew, 
had borrowed the money to pay for her passage, and that 
she ought, as aU the world said, to have married long ago 
Instead of this, she had refused some half a dozen sub.il 
terns, a endian tvrentv yearn her senior, one major and a 
man m the Indian Medical Department This, too, was 
common propertv She had ‘stayed down three hot 
weathers,* as the sanng is, because her brother was in debt 
and could not affoid the espense of her keep at even a 
sEcap hvLWtatvtfv. Therefare Wr fat's, iras •white as bone, 
and in the centra of her forehead was a big silvery scar 
about the size of a shilling—the mark of a Delhi sore, which 
ii the same as a 1 Bagdad dite 1 This comes from drinking 
lud water, and slowly cats mto the flesh till it is npe 
enough to be burned out with acids 
Love the less M db un had enjoyed herself hugely m her 
four years Twee she had been nearly drowned while 
fording a river on horsel aek once she had been run way 
with on a camel, had witnessed tv midnight attack of 
thieves on her brothers camp, hail seen justice admim 
stem! with tong sticks, in the open under trees, could 
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speak Urdu and even rough Punjabi with a fluency that 
was envied by her seniors; had altogether fallen out of the 
habit of writing to her aunts in England, or cutting the 
pages of the English magazines : had been through a very 
bad cholera year, seeing sights unfit to be told; and bad 
wound up her experiences by six weeks of typhoid fever, 
during which her head had been shaved; and hoped to keep 
her twenty-third birthday that. September. It is con¬ 
ceivable that her aunts would not have approved of a girl 
who never set foot on the ground if a horse were within 
hail; who rode to dances with a shawl thrown over her 
skirt; who wore her hair cropped and curling all over her 
head; who answered indifferently to the name of William 
or Bill; whose speech was heavy with the flowers of the 
vernacular; who could act in amateur theatricals, play on 
the banjo, rule eight servants and two horses, their-accounts 
and their diseases, and look men slowly and deliberate!}’ 
between the eyes—yea, after they had proposed to her and 
been rejected. 

‘ I like men who do things,’ she had confided to a man in 
the Educational Department, who was teaching the sons of 
cloth merchants and dyers the beauty of Wordsworth’s ‘Ex¬ 
cursion’ in annotated cram-books; and when he grew poetical, 
William explained that she ‘ didn't understand poetry very 
much : it made her head ache,’ and another broken heart 
took refuge at the Club. But it was all Wilb'am’s fault. 
She delighted in hearing men talk of then- own work, and 
that is the most fatal way of bringing a man to your feet. 

Scott had known her more or less for some three years,. 
meeting her. as a rule, under canvas when his camp and her 
brother's joined for a day on the edge of the Indian Desert. 
He had danced with her several times at the big Christmas 
gatherings, when as many as five hundred white people 
came into the station ; and he had always a great respect 
for her housekeeping and her dinners. 
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looked mote liU a hoy thin ever when, after their 
meal, she sat one foot tucked under her on the leather 
t imp-sofa. rolling cigarette* for her 1 rotker her low fore 
head puckered beneath the dark curls as she twiddled the. 
papers She stuck out her rounded ehm when the tobacco 
stayed lit place and, with a gesture as true as a school bo) a 
throwing a stone, tossed the finished article across the room 
to Martyu who caught it with one hand, and continued his 
talk with Scott It was all *skoji, —canals and the policing 
of canals, the sms of -villagers who stoic more water than 
they had paid for, and the grosser sin of natne constables 
nbo connived at the thelts of the transplanting bodilv of 
ullages to newly irrigated ground, end of the coming fight 
with the desert in the south when the Provincial funds 
should warrant the opening of the long sun eved Lum 
Protective Canal System And Scott epokt openly of lus 
great desire to be put on one particular section of the work 
■where he knew the land and the people, and Mart) n sighed 
for a billet m the Himalayan foot hills, and spoke In* mmd 
of his superiors, and 11 ilham rolled cigarettes and Mid 
noth mg tut smiled gravely on her brother bctaU*o he was 
happy 

At ten Scott s horse came to the door, and the ei emng 
was ended 

The light* of the two low bungalows in which the daily 
paper was printed showed bright across the road It was 
too early to try to find sleep and Scott, drifted over to the 
editor I tames, stripped to the waist like a sailor at a gun, 
Hy in a long chair, w siting for night telegrams He Lid a 
theory that if a man did not stay by his work all day and 
most of the night he laid himself open to fei ec, so ho ate 
wed slept among his files 

’Can you do >tl he said drowsily ‘I didn t mean to 
hnng you 01 er 

* About whitl I \e been dm vug at the Martyns* ’ 
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'The famine, of course, Martyifs warned for it, too. 
They’re taking men where they can find ’em. I sent, a 
note to you at the Club just now, asking if you could do 
us a letter once a week from the south—between two and 
three columns, say. Nothing sensational, of course, but 
just plain facts about who is doing what, and so forth. 
Onr regular rates —ten rupees a column.’ 

‘Sorry, but it’s out of my line,’ Scott answered, staring 
absently at the map of India on the wall. * It’s rough on 
Martyn—very. Wonder what he’ll do with his sister. 
Wonder what the deuce they’ll do with me 1 I’ve no 
famine experience. This is the first I’ve heard of it. Am 
I ordered 1 ’ 

‘Oh. yes. Here’s the wire. Thej-’ll put you on relief- 
works,’ Raines went on, ‘ with a horde of Madrassis dying 
like flies; one native apothecary and half a pint of cholera- 
mixture among the ten thousand of you. It comes of your 
being idle for the moment. Even- man who isn’t doing two 
men’s work seems to have been called upon. Hawkins evi¬ 
dently believes in Punjabis. It’s going to be quite as bad 
as anything they have bad in the last ten years.’ 

‘ It’s all in the day’s work, worse luck. I suppose I shall 
get my orders officially some time to morrow. I’m glad 
I happened to drop in. Better go and pack my kit now. 
Who relieves me here—do you know ? ’ 

Raines turned over a sheaf of telegrams. ‘McEuan,’ said 
he, ‘from Murree.’ 

Scott chuckled. * He thought he was going to be cool all 
summer. He’ll be very sick about this. Well, no good 
talking. Night.’ 

Two hours later, Scott, with a clear conscience, laid him¬ 
self down to rest on a string cot in a bare room. Two worn 
bullock-trunks, a leather water-bottle, a tin ice-box, and his 
pet saddle sewed up in sacking were piled at the door, and 
the Club secretary’s receipt for last month’s bill was under 
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hi* pillow Hii orders come nett morning ami with them 
an unofficial telegram from Nr Tana Hawkins who did not 
forget good men, bidding him report huroAf with all speed 
it some unpronounceable place fifteen hundred miles to the 
south, for the famine nas sore m the land, ami white men 
flerc needed 

A pink and fattish youth arrived in the red hot noonthn, 
whimpering a little at fate and fwnii.es, which never allowed 
anj one three months’ peace He was Scott s successor-' 
another cog <n the machinery, moved forward behird b* 
fJIow, ffho=e services, as the official announcement nub 
‘were placed at. the disposal of the Madras Govern roe^t 
for famine duty until further orders,’ Scott bandal over 
the finds in his charge showed him the eookrt. comer itt 
the office, warned him against excess of real, and, as twilight 
fell departed from the Club m a hired carnage, with hw 
faithful hod} sen ant, hair Hllah and a mound of disordered 
baggage atop, to c itch the Southern Mad at the loopholcd 
and bastioned nulnaj station The heat from the thich 
brack walls struck him across the face as if it had been 
a hot towel, and he reflected that there were at least fi>o 
nights tad four iiua of travel befom him Fan TJIlah, 
used to the chances of Sen ice, plunged into the crowd cm 
the stone platform, while Scott, a black cheroot between 
his teeth, waited till His compartment should be set ana} 
A dozen native policemen, rath their nftes and bundle 
shouldered into the press of Punjabi farmers, NVti cruffs- 
men, and greasy locked A freed ee pedUrs, escorting with 
all pomp Mart} n a uniform case, water bottles, icebov, and 
bedding roll Thei saw Fair Ullsh s lifted bind, andsteered 
for it 

‘My Sahib and your Sahib,* said iaiz Idiah to Martvn a 
mail, ‘will travel together Thou and I 0 brother, will 
thus secure the servants’ places close by, ind because of <Air 
masters authontr none will cUre to dwtuib us.' 
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When Faiz Ullah reported all tilings ready, Scott settled 
down coatless and bootless on the broad leather-covered 
bunk. The heat under the iron arched roof of the station 
might have been anything over a hundred degrees. At the 
last moment Martyn entered, hot and dripping. 

‘Don’t swear,’ said Scott, lazily; ‘it’s too late to change 
your carriage; and we'll divide the ice.’ 

‘What are you doing here! ’ said the policeman. 

‘Lent to the Madras Government, same as you. By 
Jove, it’s a bender of a night! Are you taking an}’ of 
your men down 1 ’ 

‘A dozen. Suppose I’ll have to superintend relief dis¬ 
tributions. Didn’t know you were under orders too.’ 

‘ I didn’t till after I left you. last night. Baines had the 
news first. My orders came this morning. McEuan re¬ 
lieved me at four, and I got off at once Shouldn’t wonder 
if it wouldn’t be a good thing—this famine—if we come 
through it alive.’ 

‘Jimmy ought to put you and me to work together,’ 
said Martyn : and then, after a pause: ‘ My sister’s here.’ 

‘Good business,’ said Scott, heartily. ‘Going to get of] 
at Umballa, I suppose, and go up to Simla. Who’ll she 
stay with there 1 ’ 

‘No-o; that's just the trouble of it She’s going down 
with me.' 

Scott sat holt upright under the oil lamp as the train 
jolted past Tarn-Taran station. ‘ What! You don’t mean 
you couldn’t afford—’ 

‘ Oh, I'd have scraped up the money somehow.’ 

‘You might have come to me, to begin with,’ said Scott, 
stiffly ; ‘we aren’t altogether strangers.’ 

‘Well, you needn’t be stuffy about it. I might, but— 
you don’t know my sister. I’ve been explaining and ex¬ 
horting and entreating and commanding and all the rest of 
it all day—lost niv temper since seven this morning, and 
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haven t got it back yet—but she would nt bear of any 
compromise A woman's entitled to travel with her hus¬ 
band if she wants to, and M illiam says shes on the same 
footing Toil see, weSe been together all otir lives, mote 
or less, ernce my people died It isn't as if she were an 
ordinary sister’ 

‘Ml the sisters lie ever heard of would have stayed 
a here they were well off’ 

‘fehe’s as clever as a man, confound her, 1 Marty n went 
on. ‘She broke up the bungalow or el my head while I 
was talking at her Settled the whole «u/vir [outfit] in 
three hours—sen ants, horses, and all I dnlnt get my 
orders till nine 

‘Jimmy Hawkins wont be pleased,* said Scott *A 
finune s no place for a womin ' 

‘Mrs Jim—1 mean Lady Jun’a in camp with him At 
any rate, she says she mil look after my sister M illiani 
wired down to her on her own responsibility, asking if she 
could come, and knocked the ground from under me by 
showing me her answer' 

Scott laughed aloud ‘If she can do that she cm take 
care of herwlf, and Mr's. Jim wont let her run into any 
miichief Thero arent many women sisters or wives, who 
would walk into a famine with their eyes open It wn’t as 
if she didn’t know what these things mean* She was 
through the Jaloo cholera last \ ear ’ 

The train stopped at Amritsar, and Scott went back to 
the ladies’ compartment, imtnediatelj behind their carnage 
William, a cloth riding-cap on her curls, nodded affably 
•Como in and have some tea ’ she said ‘Be a t thing in 
the world for heat-apoplexy * 

* I hwk as if I were going to has e heat apoplew 1 * 
Never van tell ’ said M ilium, mselj * It s alwij s best 
to be ready ’ 

She had arranged her belongings with the knowledge of 
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an old campaigner. A felt-covered water-bottle bung in 
tbe draught of one of the shuttered windows; a tea-set of 
Russian china, packed in a wadded basket, stood ready on 
the seat; and a travelling spirit-lamp was clamped against 
the woodwork above it. 

William served them generously, in large cups, hot tea, 
which saves the veins of the neck from swelling inoppor¬ 
tunely on a hot night. It was characteristic of the girl 
that, her plan of action once settled, she asked for no 
comments on it. Life with men who had a great deal of 
work to do, and very little time to do it in, had taught her 
the wisdom of effacing as well as of fending for herself. She 
did not by word or deed suggest that she would be useful, 
comforting, or beautiful in their travels, hut continued about 
her business serenely: put the cups back without clatter 
when tea was ended, and made cigarettes for her guests. 

‘This time last night,’ said Scott, ‘we didn’t expect—or 
—this kind of thing, did we 1 ’ 

‘I’ve learned to expect anything,’ said William. ‘You 
know, in our service, we live at the end of the telegraph; 
but, of course, this ouglit to be a good thing for us all, 
departmentally—if we live.’ 

‘It knocks us out of the running in our own Province,’ 
Scott replied, with ecpial gravity. ‘ I hoped to he put on 
the Luni Protective Works this cold weather; hut there’s 
no saying how long the famine may keep us.’ 

‘Hardly beyond October, I should think,’ said Martyn. 
‘It will be ended, one way or the other, then.’ 

‘ And we’ve nearly a week of this,' said William. ‘ Sha’n’t 
we be dusty when it’s over 1’ 

For a night and a day they knew their surroundings; 
and for a night and a da;-, skirting the edge of the great 
Indian Desert on a narrow-gauge line, they remembered 
how iir the days of their apprenticeship they had come by 
that road from Bombay. Then the languages in which the 
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iwmes of the stations wire written changed, and thc\ 
launched south into a foreign land, where the lery smells 
were new Many long and heavily laden grain trains were 
m front of them, and the} could feel the hand of Jimmy 
Hawkins from far off They w aited in extemporised sidings 
blocked by processions of empty trucks returning to the 
north, and were coupled on to slow, crawling trains, and 
dropped at nvdmght, Heaven knew where, but it was 
furiously hot, and they walked to and fro among sacks, 
and dogs howled 

Then they came to an India more strange to them than 
to the un travel led Englishman—the flat, red India of palm 
tree palmyra-palm, and nee, the India of the picture books, 
of Little Henry and Hu Bearer —all dead and dry in the 
baking heat They had left the incessant passenger traffic 
of the north and west far and far behind them. Here the 
people crawled to the Side of the train, holding their little 
ones in their arms, and a loaded truck would be left 
behind, men and women clustering round and above it like 
ants by spilled honey Once in the twihgbt they saw on a 
dusty plain a regiment of little brown men, each bearing a 
body over his shoulder, and when the train stopped to leave 
yet another truck, they perceived that the burdens were not 
corpses, but only foodless folk picked up beside their dead 
oxen by a corps of Irregular troops Now they met more 
white men, here one and there two whose tents stood close 
to the hue, and who came armed with written authorities 
and angry words to cut off a truck. They were too bus? to 
do more than nod at Scott and hlartyn, and stare curiously 
at W llliam, who could do nothing except make tea, and 
watch how her men staved off the rush of wailmg, walkin' 1 
skeletons, putting them down three at a time m heaps, w ith 
their own hands uncoupling the marked trucks, or taking 
receipts from the hollowed-eyed, wean white men, who 
spoke another argot than theirs. 
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They ran out of ice, out of soda-water, and out of tea ; 
for they were six days and seven nights on the road, and it 
seemed to them like seven times seven years. 

At last, in a dry, hot dawn, in a land of death, lit by 
long red fires of railway sleepers, where they were burning 
the dead, they came to their destination, and were met by 
Jim Hawkins, the Head of the Famine, unshaven, unwashed, 
hut cheery, and entirely in command of affairs. 

Martvn, he decreed, then and there, was to live on trains 
till further orders; was to go back with empty trucks, 
filling them with starving people as he found them, and 
dropping them at a famine-camp on the edge of the Eight 
Districts. He would pick up supplies and return, and his 
constables would guard the loaded grain-cars, also picking 
up people, and would drop them at a camp a hundred miles 
south. Scott—Hawlnns was very glad to see Scott again 
—would, that same hour, take charge of a convoy of hulloclc- 
carts, and would go south, feeding as he went, to yet another 
famine camp, far from the rail, where he would leave his 
stoning—there would be no lack of staning on the route 
—and wait for orders by telegraph. Generally, Scott was 
in all small things to do what he thought best. 

William bit her under lip. There was no one in the wide 
world like her one brother, hut Martyn’s orders gave him 
no discretion. She came out, masked with dust from head 
to foot, a horse shoe wrinkle on her forehead, put here by 
much thinking during the past week, but as self-possessed 
as ever. Mrs. Jim—who should have been Lady Jim, but 
that no one remembered to call her aright—took possession 
of her with a little gasp. 

1 Oh, I’m so glad you’re here,’ she almost sobbed. ‘ You 
oughtn’t to, of course, but there—there isn’t another 
woman in the place, and we must help each other, you 
know; and we’ve all the wretched people and the little 
babies they are selling.' 

K.R. 
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*lte seen,some,’ said William. 

t j m t it ghastly I I ve bought twenty, they’re in our 
camp, bat won t you Lave something to tat £r*t I A\ e ve 
mors than ten people can do here, and I tc got a horse for 
j on. Oh I'm so glad you re come* 1 on re a Punjabi too, 
you know * 

* Steady, Lizzie, said Hawkins, over his shoulder * Y\ ell 
look after you Miss Martyn. Sorry I cant ask you to 
breakfast, Martyn. You'll hai e to cat as you go Leas e 
two of your men to help Scott. These poor devils cant 
stand up to load carts, Saunders ’ (this to the engine dm er, 
half asleep in the cab), ‘back down and get those empties 
away \ ou re ‘ line clear * to Anundra piUai , thev'll gr» e 
you orders north of that, Scott, load up your carts from 
that B, P P truck, and he off as soon as you can The 
Eurmm in tha pink shirt is your interpreter and guide. 
You’ll find an apothecary of sorts tied to the yoke of the 
second wagon He a been trying to bolt, you'll have to 
look after him. Lizzie, dme Miss Martyn to camp and 
tell them to send the red horse down here for me * 

Scott, with Fa« MUah and two policemen, was already 
busy on the carts, backing theca up to the truck and 
unbolting the sideboards quietly, while the others pitched 
in the bags of millet and wheat. H&wicias watched him for 
as long as it took to fill one cart. 

That a a good man, he said. ‘ If all goes well I shall 
work him—hard.’ This was Jun Hawkins s notion of the 
highest compliment one human being could pay another 

An hour later Scott was under way, the apothecary 
threatening him with the penalties of the law for that he, a 
member of the Subordinate Medical Department, had been 
coerced and bound against his will and all laws governing 
the liberty of the subject the pink skirted Eurasian beg 
ging leaie to see his mother, who happened to be dying 
some three miles away ‘Only verree, verree short leave 
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of absence, and will presently return, sar—■’; the two con¬ 
stables, aimed with staves, bringing up the rear ; and Faiz 
Ullah, a Mohammedan’s contempt for all Hindoos and 
foreigners in every line of his face, explaining to the drivers 
that though Scott Sahib was a man to be feared oh all 
fours, he, Faiz Ullah, was Authority itself. 

The procession creaked past Hawkins’s camp—three 
stained tents under a clump of dead trees; behind them 
the famine-shed where a crowd of hopeless ones tossed their 
arms around the cooking-kettles. 

‘ Wish to Heaven William had kept out of it,’ said Scott 
to himself, after a glance. ‘We’ll have cholera, sure as a 
gun, when the Rains come.’ 

But William seemed to have taken kindly to the opera¬ 
tions of the Famine Code, which, when famine is declared, 
supersede the workings of the ordinary law. Scott saw her, 
the centre of a mob of weeping women, in a calico riding- 
habit and a blue-gray felt hat -with a gold puggaree. 

‘ I want fifty rupees, please. I forgot to ask Jack before 
he went away. Can you lend it me ? It’s for condensed 
milk for the babies,’ said she. 

Scott took the money from his belt, and handed it over 
without a word. * For goodness sake take care of yourself,’ 
he said. 

* Oh, I shall be all right. We ought to get the milk in 
two days. By the way, the orders are, I was to tell you, 
that you’re to take one of Sir Jim’s horses. There’s a gray 
Cabull here that I thought would be just your style, so I’ve 
said you’d take him. Was that right 1 ’ 

‘That’s awfully good of you. We can’t either of us talk 
much about style, I’m afraid,’ 

Scott was in a weather-stained drill shooting-kit, very 
white at the seams and a little frayed at the wrists. 
William regarded him thoughtfully, from his pith helmet to 
hi3 greased ankle-boots. ‘You look very nice, I think. Are 
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you sure you've everything youll need—quinine, cbloro* 
dyne and so on !' 

'Think so,’ said Scott, patting three or four of his shoot¬ 
ing pockets as the horse was led up, and he mounted and 
rode alongside hia convoy 

4 Good bj e,’ he cried 

‘Goodbye, and good luck, 1 said "William. 'I’m awfully 
obliged for the money ’ She turned on a spurred heel and 
disappeared into the tent, while the tarts pushed on past 
the famine sheds, past the roaring lines of the thick, fat 
fines down to tho baked Gehenna of the South 
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PART H 


So let us melt and make no noise, 

No tear-floods nor sigh-tempests move; 

Tivere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 

A Valediction. 

It was punishing work, even though he travelled by night 
and camped by day; but within the limits of his vision 
there was no man whom Scott could call master. He was 
as free as Jimmy Hawkins—freer, in fact, for the Govern¬ 
ment held the Head of the Famine tied neatly to a 
telegraph-wire, and if Jimmy had ever regarded telegrams 
seriously, the death-rate of that famine would have been 
much higher than it was. 

At the end of a few days’ crawling Scott learned some¬ 
thing of the size of the India which he served; and it 
astonished him. His carts, as yon know, were loaded with 
wheat, millet, and barley, good food-grains needing only a 
little grinding. But the people to whom he brought the 
life-giving stuffs were rice eaters. They knew how to hull 
rice in their mortars, but they knew nothing of the heavy 
stone querns of the North, and less of the material that the 
white man convoyed so laboriously. They clamoured for 
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nee—unhusked paddy, Buch as they were accustomed to— 
and, when they found that there was none, broke away 
weeping from the aides of the cart What was the use of 
these strango hard grains that choked their throats 1 They 
would die And then and there were many of them kept 
their word Others took their allowance, and bartered 
enough millet to feed a man through a week for a few 
handfuls of rotten nee sa> cd by soma less unfortunate A 
few put their shares into tho nee mortars, pounded it, and 
made a paste with foul water, but they were very few 
Scott understood dimly that many people in tho Indus of 
the South ate rice, as a rule, but he had spent his service in 
a grain Province, had seldom Been nee in the blade or the 
ear, and least of all would have believed that, in time of 
deadly need, men would die at arm's length of plenty, 
sooner than touch food they dtd not know In vain tho 
interpreters interpreted, in vain his two policemen showed 
by vigorous pantomime what should be done The starving 
crept away to their bark and weeds, grubs, leaves, and clay, 
and left the open, sacks untouched But sometimes the 
women laid their phantoms of children at Scott’s Act, 
looking back as they staggered away 

Faiz Hllah opined it was the will of God that these 
foreigners should die, and therefore it remained only to give 
orders to burn the dead None the less there was no reason 
why the Sahib should lack his comforts, and Faiz Ullah, a 
campaigner of experience, had picked up a few lean goats 
and had added them to the procession That they might 
give milk for the morning meal, he was feeding them on the 
good grain that these imbeciles rejected ( les,’ said Faiz 
UHah, *jf the Sahib thought fit, a little milk might be 
given to some of the babies ’, but, as the Sahib well knew, 
babies were cheap, and, Cor his ovn part, Fan UlUh held 
that there was no Government order as to babies Scott 
spoke forcefully to Faiz Ullah and the two policemen, and 
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bade them capture goats where they could find them. This 
they most joyfully did, for it was a recreation, and many 
ownerless goats were driven in. Once fed, the poor brutes 
were willing enough to follow the carts, and a few days’ 
good food—food such as human beings died for lack of—set 
them in milk again. 

‘ But I am no goatherd,’ said Faiz TJllak. 1 It is against 
my izzat [my honour].' 

‘When we cross the Bias River again we will talk of 
izzat,’ Scott replied. ‘Till that day thou and the police¬ 
men shall be sweepers to the camp, if I give the order.’ 

‘Thus, then, it is done,’ grunted Eaiz Ullah, ‘if the Sahib 
will have it so’; and he showed how a goat should be milked, 
while Scott stood over him. 

‘ Now we will feed them,’ said Scott ; ‘ thrice a day we 
will feed them’; and he bowed his back to the milking, 
and took a horrible cramp. 

When you have to keep connection unbroken between 
a restless mother of kids and a baby who is at the point of 
death, you suffer in all your system. But the babies were 
fed. Morning, noon and evening Scott would solemnly lift 
them out one by one from their nest of gunny-bags under 
the cart-tilts. There were always many who could do no 
more than breathe, and the milk was dropped into their 
toothless mouths drop by drop, with due pauses when they 
choked. Each morning, too, the goats were fed; and since 
they would struggle without a leader, and since the natives 
were hirelings, Scott was forced to give up riding, and pace 
slowly at the head of his flocks, accommodating his step to 
their weaknesses. All this was sufficiently absurd, and he 
felt the absurdity keenly; but at least he was saving life, 
and when the women saw that their children did not die, 
they made shift to eat a little of the strange foods, and 
crawled after the carts, blessing the master of the goats. 

‘Give the women something to live for,’ said Scott to 
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himself; as he sneezed in the dust of a hundred little feet, 
‘and they 11 hang on somehow But this beats ’ttiltiam'u 
condensed milk tnck all to pieces I shall never live it 
down, though-* 

He reached his destination very slowlj, found that a 
rice-ship had come m from Burraah, and that stores of 
paddy were available, found also an o’.envorhed English 
mart m charge of the shed, and load'rg the carts, set back 
to cover the ground ho had already passed He left some 
of the children and half his goats at the famino-shcd For 
tins he nos not thanked by the Englishman who had already 
more stray babies than he knew what to do with Scott s 
back was suppled to stooping now, and he went on with his 
wavsido ministrations m addition to distributing the paddy 
More babies and more goats w ere added unto him, but now 
som p of the babies wore rigs, and beads round their wrists 
or necks ‘ That’ said the interpreter, as though Scott did 
not know,' signifies that them mothers hope in eventual 
contingency to resume them ofleceially * 

* The sooner the better,’ said Scott, but at the same time 
be marked with the pride of ownership, how this or that 
little Raniasawmy wa 3 putting on flesh like a bantam As 
the paddy carta were emptied he headed for Hawkins a 
camp by the railway, tuning his armal to fit in with the 
dinner hour, for it was long since he had eaten, at a cloth 
He hail no desire to make any dramatic entrj, hut an acei 
dent of the sunset ordered it that, when he had taken off 
his helmet to get tho evening breeze tho low light should 
fill -vwi hm forehead, and he could nob see what was 
before him, while one waiting at the" tent door beheld, 
with new ejes a joung min, beautiful as Tana, a god in 
a halo of golden dust walking slowly at the head of lus 
Socks, while at "his knee ran small naked Cupids. But she 
laughed—W illiam, in 3 slate-coloured blouse, laughed con 
eumedly till Scott, putting the best face he could upon the 
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matter, halted his armies and hade her admire the kinder¬ 
garten. It was an unseemly sight, hut the proprieties had 
been left ages ago, with the tea-party at Amritsar Station, 
fifteen hundred miles to the northward. 

‘They are coming on nicely,' said William. ‘ We’ve only 
five-and-twenty here now. The women are beginning to 
take them away again. 3 

. ‘Are you in charge of the babies, then?’ 

‘ Yes—Mrs. Jim and I. We didn’t think of goats, though. 
We’ve been trying condensed milk and water.’ 

‘ Any losses 2 1 

‘More than I care to think of,’ said William, with a 
shudder. * And you 2 ’ 

Scott said nothing. There had been many little burials 
along his route—man}' mothers who had wept when they 
did not find again the children they had trusted to the care 
of the Government. 

Then Hawlans came out carrying a razor, at which 
Scott, looked hungrily, for he had a heard that he did not 
love. And when they sat down to dinner in the tent 
he told his tale in few words, as it might have been an 
official report-. Mrs. Jim snuffled from time to time, and 
Jim bowed his head judicially} but William’s gray eyes 
were on tbe clean-shaven face, and it was to her that Scott 
seemed to speak. 

* Good for the Pauper Province! ’ said William, her chin 
in her hand, as she leaned forward among the wine-glasses. 
Her cheeks had fallen in, and the scar on her forehead was 
more prominent than ever, but the well-turned neck rose 
roundly as a column from the ruffle of the blouse which was 
the accepted evening-dress in camp.. 

‘ It was awfully absurd at times,’ said Scott. ‘ You see 
I didn’t know muck about- milking or babies. They’ll 
chaff my head off, if the tale goes north.’ 

‘Let 'em,’ said William, haughtily. .‘We’ve all done 
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coolwork since we came I know Jack has.’ This was 
to Hawkins a address, and the lag man smiled blandly 
‘Tour brother’s a highly efficient officer, "William, said he, 
and lie done him the honour of treating him as he 
deserves "Remember, 1 write the confidential reports* 

‘Then you must say that William's worth her weight in 
gold,’ said Mrs, Jim. ‘I dont know what we should have 
done without her She has been everything to us.' Sh e 
dropped her hand upon 11 llkam £, which was rough with 
much handling of reins, and William patted it softly Jim 
beamed on the company Things were going well with his 
world. Three of his more grossly incompetent men had 
died and their places had teen filled by their better*. 
Every day brought the rains nearer They had put out 
the famine in five of the Eight Districts, and, after all, the 
death rate had not been too heavy-—things considered He 
looked Scott mcr carefully, as an ogre looks over a man, 
and rejoiced in his thews and iron hard condition- 
'He* just the least bit in the world tucked up,’ said Jim 
to himself, ‘but he can Jo t*o mens work yet.’ Then he 
was aware that Mrs. Jim was telegraphing to him, and 
according to the domestic code tho message ran * A. dear 
case. Look at them 1' 

He looked and listened. AU th3t WHlum was saying 
w as * What can y ou expect of a country where they call a 
lhut& [a water-earner] a kiimi-cut-Jit* on 1 dl that Scott 
answered was ‘ I shall he precious glad to get back to the 
Club Save me a dance at the Christmas, hall wont you V 

* It s a far cry from here to the Lawrence Hall/ said Jim 
‘Better turn ui early, Scott It * paddy-carta to-morrow, 
you’ll "begin loading at fcve-* 

* Aren t you going to gn e Hr Scott one day s rest 1 ’ 

ish I could, Lizzie Traid I can t As long aa he can 
stand op we must use him.’ 

‘Well, I Tchad one Europe evening at least By 
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Jove, I’d nearly forgotten. 1 What do I do about those 
babies of mine 1 ’ 

‘ Leave them here,’ said William—‘ we are in charge of 
that—and as many goats as you can spare. I must learn 
how to milk now.’ 

* If you care to get up early enough to-morrow I’ll show 
you. I have to milk, you see; and, by the way, half of 
’em have beads and things round their necks. You must be 
careful not to take ’em off, in case the mothers turn up.’ 

‘You forget I’ve had some experience here.’ 

‘I hope to goodness you won’t overdo.’ Scott’s voice 
was unguarded. 

‘I’ll take care of her,’ said Mrs. Jim, telegraphing 
hundred-word messages as she carried William off, while 
Jim gave Scott his orders for the coming campaign. It was 
very late—nearly nine o'clock. 

‘ Jim, you’re a brute,’ said his wife, that night; and the 
Head of the Famine chuckled. 

‘Not a hit of it, dear. I remember doing the first 
Jandiala Settlement for the sake of a girl in a crinoline; 
and she was slender, Lizzie. I’ve never done as good a 
piece of work since. He’ll work like a demon.’ 

‘ But you might have given him one day.’ 

* And let things come to a head now 1 No, dear; it’s 
their happiest time.’ 

‘I don’t believe either of the dears know what’s the 
matter with them. Isn’t it beautiful 1 Isn’t it lovely ? ’ 

‘Getting up at three to learn to milk, bless her heart! 
Ye gods, why must we grow old and fat ? ’ 

‘ She’s a darling. She has done more work under me—’ 

‘ Under you 1 The day after she came she was in charge 
and you were her subordinate, and you’ve stayed there ever 
since. She manages you almost as well as you manage me.’ 

* She doesn’t, and that’s why I love her. She’s as direct 
as a man—as her brother.’ 
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'Herbrother’s weaker than she is. Ha’s always coming 
to me for orders , but he's honest, and a glutton for work 
I confess Im rather fond of William, and if I had a 
daughter—' 

The talk ended there Far away m the Derajat was a 
childs grave more than twenty years old, and neither Jim 
nor hia wife spoke of it any more. 

'All the same, you’re responsible/ Jim added, after a 
moment s silence 

'Bless 'em/ said 'Mrs Jim, sleepily 
Before the stars paled, Scott, who slept in an empty cart, 
waked and went about Ins work in silence, it seemed at 
that hour unkind to rouse Faiz Ullah and the interpreter 
His head being close to the ground he did not hear William 
till she stood over him in the dingy old ndrng habit, her 
eyes still heavy with sleep, a cup of tea and a piece of toast 
in her hands There was a baby on the ground, squirming 
on a piece of blanket, and a sue year-old child peered over 
Scott s shoulder 

' Hai, you little np/ said Scott ‘how the deuce do you 
expect to get your rations if y ou aren t quiet T' 

A cool white hand steadied the brat, who forthwith 
choked as the milk gurgled into his mouth 
‘MorjunV said the milker ‘Ybuve no notion how 
these little fellows can wriggle.’ 

*Oh yes, I have’ She whispered, because the world 
was asleep. ‘Only I feed them with a spoon or a rag 
hours are fatter than mine. And you ve been doing 
this day after day, twice a day 1 ’ The voice was almost 
lost. 

‘Yes, it was absurd. Now you try/ he said, giving 
place to the girl ' Look out' A goat’s not a cow ’ 

The goat protested against the amateur, and there was a 
scuffle, in which Scott snatched up the baby Then it was 
all to do over again, and M llkam laughed softly and 
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■merrily. She managed, however, to feed two bahies, and a 

third. 

‘Don’t the little beggars take it well!’said Scott. ‘I 
trained ’em.’ 

They were very busy and interested, when, lo! it was 
broad daylight, and before they knew, the camp was awake, 
and they kneeled among the goats, surprised by the day, 
both flushed to the temples. Yet all the round world 
rolling up out of the darkness might have heard and seen 
all that had passed between them. 

‘ Oh,’ said William, unsteadily, snatching up the tea and 
toast, ‘I had this made for you. It’s stone-cold now. I 
thought you mightn’t have anything ready so early. 
Better not drink it. It's—it’s stone-cold.' 

‘That’s awfully kind of you. It’s just right. It’s 
awfully good of you, really. I’ll leave my kids and goats 
with you and Mrs. Jim; and, of course, any one in camp 
can show you about tlie milking.' 

‘ Of course,’ said William; and she grew pinker and 
pinker and statelier and more stately, as she strode back to 
her tent, fanning herself vigorously with the saucer. 

There were shrill lamentations through the camp when 
the elder children saw their nurse move off without them. 
Eaiz Ullah unbent so far as to jest with the policemen, and 
Scott turned purple with shame because Hawkins, already 
in the saddle, roared. 

A child escaped from the care of Mrs. Jim, and, running 
like a rabbit, clung to Scott’s boot, William pursuing with 
long, easy strides. 

‘ I will not go —I will not go 1 ’ shrieked the child, twining 
his feet round Scott’s ankle. ‘ They will kill me here. I 
do not know these people.’ 

‘I say,’ said Scott, in broken Tamil, ‘I say, sbe will 
do you no harm. Go with her and be well fed.’ 

‘ Come! ’ said William, panting, with a wrathful glance 
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at Scott, who stood helpless and, as it were, ham 
strung 

‘Go back,' said Scott quickly to W dlnm * Ill send the 
little chap over in a minute.’ 

The tone of authority had its effect, but in a way Scott 
did not exactly intend The boy loosened ht3 grasp, am! 
&ud with gravity, ‘I did not know the woman was thine 
I will go ’ Then he cried to Its companions, a mob of 
three-, four, and five-year-olds waiting on the aueceaa of his 
venture ere the) stampeded *Go back an 1 eat. It is our 
man's woman. Sho will obey his orders 1 
Jim collapsed where he sat, laiz Ullah and the two police¬ 
men grinned, and hcott a oitl era to the cartmen Hew like halt. 

‘That is the custom of the Sahibs when truth is told in 
their presenea,’ said Fata Ullah. ‘The time cornea that I 
must Geek new service. Young wives, especially such aa 
apeak our language and have knowledge of the way s of the 
Police, make great trouble for honest butlers in the matter 
of weekly accounts ’ 

What W ilbam thought of it all she did not say, but when 
her brother, ten days later, came to camp for orders, and 
heard of Scott a performances, he said, laughing ‘Well, 
that settles it He’ll be B ain Scott to the end of his days * 
(Bohn, in the northern vernacular, means a goat) ‘What 
a lark I Id have given a month’s pay to have seen him 
nwmng lamina babies. I fed some with tenjee )nco-water), 
but that was all right' 

‘Its perfectly disgusting, 1 sail his sister with blazing 
eyea. 4 A man does something like—like that—and ill you 
other men think of is to giv e him an absurd nickname, and 
then you Hugh and think it s funny * 

4 Ah,’ said lira dun, sympathetically 

‘Well, you can’t talk, William You christened little 
JIiss Demby the Button-quail last cold weather, you know 
you did India’s the land of nicknames.’ 
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‘That's different,’ William replied. ‘She was only a 
girl, and she hadn’t done anything except walk like a quail, 
and she does. But it isn't fair to make fun of a man.’ 

‘ Scott won’t care,’ said Martyn. * You can’t get a rise 
out of old Scotty. I’ve been trying for eight years, and 
you’ve only known him for three. How does he look ? ’ 

‘He looks very well,’ said William, and went away with 
a flushed cheek. 1 Bahi Scott, indeed! ’ Then she laughed 
to herself, for she knew the country of her service. ‘But 
it will be Bahi all the same’; and she repeated it under her 
breath several times slowly, whispering it into favour. 

When he returned to his duties on the railway, Martyn 
spread the name far and vide among his associates, so that 
Sct>tt met it as he led his paddy-carts to war. The natives 
believed it to be some English title of honour, and the cart- 
drivers used it in all simplicity till Faiz Ullali, who did not 
approve of foreign japes, broke their heads. There was 
very little time for milking now, except at the big camps, 
where Jim had extended Scott’s idea, and was feeding 
large flocks on the useless northern grains. Enough paddy 
had come into the Eight Districts to hold the people safe, if 
it were only distributed quickly; and for that purpose no 
one was better than the big Canal officer, who never lost his 
temper, never gave an unnecessary order, and never 
questioned an order given. Scott pressed on, saving his 
cattle, washing their galled necks daily, so that no 
time should be lost on the road; reported himself with his 
rice at the minor famine-sheds, unloaded, and went hack 
light by forced night-march to the next distributing centre, 
to find Hawkins’s unvarying telegram: ‘Do it again.’ And 
be did it again and again, and yet again, while Jim 
Hawkins, fifty miles away, marked off on a big map the 
tracks of his wheels gridironing the stricken lands. Others 
did well—Hawkins reported at the end that they all did 
well—but Scott was the most excellent, for he kept good 
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coined rupees by httn, and paid f r lit* own enrtrepairi on 
the spot, and ran to meet all sorts of uncon si lered extras, 
trust 1 % to be recouped later Theoretically, the Govern 
ment should have paid for every shoo and linchpin, for 
eierj hand employed in the loading, but Government 
touchers cash themselves slowly and intelligent and 
effluent clerks write at great length contesting unauthor 
n,ed expenditures of eight annas. The man who wishca to 
make hi* work a success curt draw on his own tank account 
of money or other things as he goes. 

‘I told you hed work said Jimmy to hts wife at the 
end of six weeks * He s been in sole charge of a couple of 
thousand men up north on the Mostihl Canal for a year, and 
he gives one less trouble than young Martyn with his ten 
constables, and Im morally certain—only Government 
doom t recognise moral obligations—that lie« spent about 
half his pay to grease his wheels. Look at this, I line, for 
one week's work! Forty miles m two days with twelve 
carts, two d.us halt budding a faminc-ehed for young 
Rogers (Togere ought to have built it himself the idiot!) 
Then forty miles back again loading six carts on the 
way and distributing all Sunday Then in the evening be 
pitches in a twenty page demi-official to me, saying that the 
people where ho is might be w advantageously cm); Joyed on 
relief work,'’ and suggesting that he put ’em to work on 
some broken-down old reservoir lies discolored so as to 
have a good water supply when the Ilains come He thinks 
ho can caulk the dam in a fortnight. Look at his marginal 
sketches—arent they clear and good I I knew he w*s 
jntiltt, but I didn’t know he was as puttu as this * * 

l I must show these to William said Mrs. Jim. ‘The 
child a wearing herself out among the babies * 

‘Not more than you are, dear V. ell another two 
months ought to see us out of the wood. I m sorry it e not 
in my power to recommend you for a \ C 
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William sat late in her tent that night, reading through 
page after page of the square handwriting, patting the 
sketches of proposed repairs to the reservoir, and wrinkling 
her eyebrows over the columns of figures of estimated 
water-supply. 

‘ And he finds time to do all this,’ she cried to herself, 
‘ and . . . well, I also was present. I’ve saved one or two 
babies.’ 

She dreamed for the twentieth time of the god in the 
golden dust, and woke refreshed to feed loathsome black 
children, scores of them, wastrels picked up by the way- 
side, their bones almost breaking their skin, terrible and 
covered with sores. 

Scott was not allowed to leave his cart-work, but his 
letter was duly forwarded to the Government, and he had 
the consolation, not rare in India, of knowing that another 
man was reaping where he had sown. That also was dis¬ 
cipline profitable to the soul. 

‘He’s much too good to waste on canals,’ said Jimmy. 
‘Any one can oversee coolies. You needn’t bo angry, 
Wilfiam: he can—but I need my pearl among bullock- 
drivers, and I’ve transferred him to the Khanda district, 
where he’ll have it all to do over again. He should be 
marching now.’ 

1 He’s not a coolie,’ said William furiously. ‘ He ought to 
be doing his regulation work.’ 

‘He’s the best man in his service, and that’s saying a 
good deal; but if you must use razors to cut grindstones, 
why, I prefer the best cutlery.’ 

‘Isn’t it almost time we saw him again 1 ’ said Mrs. Jim. 
‘I’m sure the poor boy hasn’t had a respectable meal for a 
month. He probably sits on a cart and eats sardines with 
his fingers.’ 

‘ All in good time, dear. Duty before decency—wasn’t it 

Mr. Chucks said that ? ’ 

K.U, 


V 
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‘No, it was Midshipman Easy,’ William laughed. ‘I 
sometimes wonder how it will feel to dance or listen to 
a hand again or sit under a roof. I can t believe that 
I eiper wore a ball frock in my life ” 

* One minute,' said Mrs Jim, who was thinking ‘ If he 
goes to Khanda, he passes within five miles of us. Of 
course he’ll nde ia’ 

‘ Oh, no he won t, 1 said AA illiam. 

‘ How do you know, dear 1 1 

* It’ll take him off his work. He won’t have time ’ 

‘Hell make it * said Airs Jim with a twinkle 

‘It depends on his own judgment There s absolutely no 
vvasQW "nky hw fthWidwt, V? kfc tbwA t fit,’ Jim. 

‘He wont see fit’ AAilliam rephed, without sorrow Or 
emotioa * It w ouldn t be him if he did,’ 

‘One certainly gets to know people rather well in times 
like these’ said Jim, dnly, but AAilliams face was serene 
as ever, and, even aa she prophesied, Scott did not appear 
The Rains fell at last late, but heavily, and the dr), 
gashed earth waa red mud, and sen ants killed snakes in 
the camp, where ever) one was weather bound for a fort 

night.all eicept Hawkins, who took horse and splashed 

about in the wet, rejoicing Now the Government decreed 
that seed-grim should be distributed to the people, as well 
as advances of money for the purchase of new oxen, and 
the white mew were doubly worked for this new duty, 
while AA illiam skipped from bnck to bnck laid down on 
the trampled mud, and dosed her charges with warming 
medicines that, made them rub their little round stomachs, 
and the milch goats throi e on the rank grass. There was 
neser a word from Scott m the Khanda district away 
to the south-east, except the regular telegraphic report 
to Hawkins The rude country roads had disappeared, 
his dnvera were half mutinous, one of Martyns loaned 
policemen had died of cholera, and Scott was taking 
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thirty grains of quinine a day to fight the fever that comes 
if one works hard in heavy rain; hut those were things 
he did not consider necessary to report. He was, as 
usual, working from a base of supplies on a railway line, to 
cover a circle of fifteen miles radius, and since full loads 
were impossible, he took quarter-loads, and toiled four 
times as hard by consequence,- for he did not choose to 
risk an epidemic which might have grown uncontrollable 
by assembling villagers in thousands at the relief-sheds. It 
was cheaper to take Government bullocks, work them to 
death, and leave them to the crows in the wayside sloughs. 

That was the time when eight years of clean living and 
hard condition told, though a man’s head were ringing like 
a bell from the cinchona, and the earth swayed under his 
feet when ho stood and under his bed when he slept. If 
Hawkins had seen fit to make him a bullock-driver, that, he 
thought, was entirely Hawkins’s own affair. There were 
men in the North who would know what ho had done; 
men of thirty years’ sendee in his own department who 
would say that it was ‘not half bad’; and above, im¬ 
measurably above all men of all grades, there was William 
in the thick of the fight, who would approve because she 
understood. He had so trained his mind that it would 
hold fast to the mechanical routine of the day, though his 
own voice sounded strange in his own ears, and his hands, 
when he wrote, grew large as pillows or small as peas at the 
end of his wrists. That steadfastness boro his body to the 
telegraph-office at the railway-station, and dictated a tele¬ 
gram to Hawkins, saying that the Klianda district was, in 
his judgment, now safe, and ho ‘ waited further orders.’ 

The Madrassee telegraph-clerk did not approve of a large, 
gaunt man falling over him in a dead faint, not so much 
because of the weight, as because of the names and blows 
that Faiz Ullah dealt him when he found the body rolled 
under a bench. Then Faiz Ullah took blankets and quilts 
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and coverlets where he found tturri, find liy down under 
them at Ins master's side, an 1 bound hi* anna with a tent* 
repo, and filled him with a Immllo stew «f herbs, *nd set 
the policeman to fight hun wht n he wished to escape from 
the intolerable heat of hi* coverings, and shut the door 
of the tckgraph-offkg to keep out the curious f >r two nights 
and one da\ , and a hen a light engine came down the line, 
and Hawkins kicked in the door, Scott hailed him weakly, 
Wt m a nitiirtd voice, and km UlUh stood back and took 
nil the credit 

‘For two night*, Henicn 1mm, lc was yvjjwl/ said F<ur 
Ulhk ‘1/xik at mv Mist, and consider the etc of the 
policeman. He Vat us with his Imund hands, but we wit 
upon him Heaven bom, and though his words were /es, we 
sweated him Heaven born, never has been such a sweat 1 
He is weaker now than a child, but the fever has gone out 
of hun, by the gram of God. There remain* onh my now? 
and the eye of the conslahceb Sahih, shall I ask for tny 
dismissal bccauso my Sahib has beaten rue! * And Fan 
Ullah laid his lung tbm hand carefully on Scott a cheat to 
bo sure that the fe\ er w as all gone, ere he went out to open 
tinned soups and discourage such as laughed at hu swelled 
nose 

‘The district's all right, 1 Scott whispered ‘It doesn’t 
make any difference. Ion got my wire f I shall ho fit tn s 
week. 'Can’t understand how it happened I shall bo fit 
in a few dat t * 

'Youro coming into camp with nV said Ilswkins. 

‘Tut look hero—but— 1 

* R s all over eicept the shouting Wo ihs’n’t need you 
Punjabis any more On my honour, we shan't. Marty n 
goes hack in a lew weeks, Arbuthuot’a returned already, 
Elhs and Clay aro putting the last touches to a new feeder 
line the Government a built as relief work. Morten’s dead 
—he was a Bengal man, though, you isouldn t know him. 
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Ton my word, you and Will—Miss Martyn—seem to have 
come through it as veil as anybody.’ 

* Oh, how is she 1 ’ The voice vent up and down as he 
spoke. 

‘ She was in great form when I left her. The Roman 
Catholic Missions are adopting the unclaimed babies to turn 
them into little priests; the Basil Mission is taking some, 
and the mothers are taking the rest. You should hear the 
little beggars howl when thej’Ye sent away from William. 
She’s pulled down a bit, but so are we alL Now, when do 
you suppose you’ll be able to move ? ’ 

‘I can’t come into camp in this state. I won’t,’ he 
replied pettishly. 

‘Well, you are rather a sight, but from what I gathered 
there it seemed to me they’d be glad to see j-ou under any 
conditions. I’ll look over your work here, if you like, for a 
couple of days, and you can pull yourself together while 
Faiz TJllah feeds you up.’ 

Scott could walk dizzily by the time Hawkins’s inspection 
was ended, and he flushed all over when Jim said of his 
work in the district that it was ‘not half had,’ and volun¬ 
teered, further, that he had considered Scott his right-hand 
man through the famine, and would feel it his duty to say 
as much officially. 

So they came hack by rail to the old camp; but there 
were no crowds near it, the long fires in the trenches were 
dead and black, and the famine-sheds stood almost empty. 

‘ You see 1 ’ said Jim. ‘ There isn’t much more for us to 
do. Better ride up and see the wife. They’ve pitched a 
tent for you. Dinner’s at seven. I’ll see you then.’ 

Riding at a foot-pace, Faiz Ullah by his stirrup, Scott 
came to William in the brown-calico riding-habit, sitting at 
the dining-tent door, her hands in her lap, white as ashes, 
thin and worn, with no lustre in her hair. There did not 
seem to be any Mrs. Jim on the horizon, and all that 
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Wiliam could say was 'My word, how palled down you 
look!' 

«IYe had a touch of feier You don’t look 'cry well 
y ourself 1 

‘Oh, 1m fit enough MVre stamped it out I suppose 
you know J’ 

Scott nodded. * M e shall all be returned m ft few weeks 
Hawkins told me * 

‘Before Christmas, Mrs. Jim says. ShaVt you be glad 
to go back! I can smell the wood smoke already*, 
William siuffed. ‘Wo shall be in time for all the Christmas 
doings, I dont suppose even the ’Punjab Government 
would be base enough to transfer Jack till the new \ car t' 
‘It seems hundreds of years ago—the Punjab and all 
that—doesn’t it ? Are you glad you came 1 * 

' Now it’s all o'er, yes. It has been ghastly here. You 
know we had to *it still and do nothing, and Sir Jim was 
away so much * 

‘ Do nothing 1 How did you get on with the milking! ’ 

‘ I managed it somehow—after you taught me ’ 

Then the talk stopped with an almost audible jar Still 
no Mrs. Jim. 

‘That remind* me I owe you fifty rupees for the con 
densed mDk. 1 thought perhaps you’d bo coming here 
when you were transferred to the Khanda district, and I 
could pay you then; but you didn t.’ 

‘I passed within fire miles of the camp It was in the 
middle of a march, you see, and the carts were breaking 
dawn, every few minutes, and I couldn’t get ’em over the 
ground till ten o clock that night But 1 wanted to come 
awfully You knew I did, didn’t you!’ 

‘I—believe—I—(id,* Baid Wdbam, facing him with level 
eyes. She was no longer white 
‘Did you understand t* 

‘Why you didn’t tide in! Of course I did.’ 
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‘Why?’ 

- ‘Because you couldn’t of course. I knew that.’ 

‘Did you care?’ 

‘If you had come in—but I knew you wouldn’t—but if 
you had, I should hare cared a great deal. You know I 
should.’ 

‘ Thank God I didn’t! Oh, but I wanted to! I couldn’t 
trust myself to ride in front of the carts, because I kept 
edging ’em over here, don’t you know 1 ’ 

‘I knew you wouldn’t/ said William, contentedly. 

1 Here’s your fifty.’ 

Scott bent forward and kissed the hand that held the 
greasy notes. Its fellow patted him awkwardly but very 
tenderly on the head. 

‘ And you knew, too, didn’t you 1 ’ said William, in a new 
voice. 

‘No, on my honour, I didn’t. I hadn’t the—the cheek 
to expect anything of the kind, except ... I say, were you 
out riding anywhere the day I passed by to Khanda ’ ’ 

William nodded, and smiled after the manner of an angel 
surprised in a good deed. 

‘Then it was just a speck I saw of your habit in 
the—’ 

‘Palm-grove on the Southern cart-road. I saw your 
helmet when you came up from the nullah by the temple 
—just enough to be sure that you were all right. D’yon 
care ? ’ 

This time Scott did not kiss her hand, for they were in 
the dusk of the dining-tent, and, because M'illiam’s knees 
were trembling under her, she had to sit down in the 
nearest chair, where she wept long and happily, her head 
on her arms; and when Scott imagined that it would be 
well to comfort her, she needed nothing of the kind ; she 
ran to her own tent; and Scott went out into the world, 
and smiled upon it largely and idiotically. But when Faiz 
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Ullah brought him a drink, ho found it necessary to support 
one hand with the other, or the good whisky and eoda 
would have been apdled abroad. There arc fevera end 
fevers 

But it was worse—much worse—the strained, eyfi¬ 
sh irking talk at dmner till the seriants had withdrawn, 
and worst of all when Mrs Jim, who had been on the edge 
of weeping from the soup down kissed Scott and William, 
and they drank one whole bottle of champagne hot, because 
there was no ice, and Scott and William sat outside the 
tent m the starlight till Mrs Jim droio them in for fear of 
more fever 

Apropos of these things and some others W ilham said 
‘Being engaged is abominable, because, you see, one has no 
official position. We must he thankful that weve lot3 of 
things to do ’ 

* Things to do! ’ said Jim, when that was reported to him. 
‘They re neither of them any good any more I can t get 
fh e hours w orh a day out of Scott He 8 in the clouds half 
the time ’ 

'Oh, but they re so beautiful to watch, Jimmy It will 
break my heart when they go Can t you do anything for 
himl* 

*Ive gnen the Government the impression—at least, 
I hope I have—that he personally conducted the entire 
famine. But all he wants is to get on to the Lum Canal 
W oris, and W ilham s just as bad Haie you ever heard 
hm talking of barrage and aprons and wastewater Its 
their style of spooning I suppose.’ 

Mrs Jim smiled tenderly ' Ah that a in the intern aU— 
bless em.' 

And so "Love ran about the camp unrebuked in broad 
daylight, while men picked up the pieces and put them 
neatly away of the Famine m the Eight Districts. 
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Morning brought the penetrating chill of the Northern 
December, the layers of mood-smoke, the dusty gray blue 
of the tamarisks, the domes of rained tombs, and all the 
smell of the white Northern plains, as the mail-train ran 
on to the mile-long Sutlej Bridge. William, wrapped in 
a posktcen —silk-embroidered sheepskin jacket trimmed with 
rough astrakhan—looked out with moist eyes and nostrils 
that dilated joyously. The South of pagodas and palm- 
trees, the over-populated Hindu South, was done with. 
Here was the land she knew and loved, and before her 
lay the good life she understood, among folk of her own 
caste and mind. 

They were picking them up at almost every station now 
—men and women coming in for the Christmas Week, with 
racquets, with bundles of polo-sticks, with dear and bruised 
cricket-bats, with fox-terriers and saddles. The greater 
part of them wore jackets like William’s, for the Northern 
cold is as little to be trifled with as the Northern heat. 
And William was among them and of them, her hands 
deep in her pockets, her collar turned up over her ears, 
stamping her feet on the platforms as she walked up and 
down to get warm, visiting from carriage to carriage, and 
everywhere being 'congratulated. Scott was with the 
bachelors at the far end of the train, where they chaffed 
him mercilessly about feeding babies and milking goats; but 
from time to time he would stroll up to William’s window, 
and murmur: ‘ Good enough, isn’t it ? ’ and William would 
answer, ■with sighs of pure delight: * Good enough, indeed.’ 
The large open names of the home towns were good to 
listen to. Umballa, Ludianah, Phillour, Jullundur, they 
rang like the coming marriage-hells in her ears, and William 
felt deeply and truly sorry for ail strangers and outsiders— 
visitors, tourists, and those fresh-caught for the service of 
the country. 

It was a glorious return, and when the bachelors gave 
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the Christmas ball, William was, u n official J}, you might 
sa}, the chief and honoured guest among the stewards, who 
could make things very pleasant for their friends. She and 
Scott danced nearly all the dances together, atid sat out the 
rest m the big dark gallery overlooking the superb teak 
floor, where the uniforms blared and the spurs clinked, and 
the new frocks and four hundred dancers went round and 
round till the draped flags on the pillars flapped and bellied 
to the whirl of it 

About midnight half a dozen men who did not care for 
dancing came ot cr from the Club to ptav 4 W aits/ and— 
that was a surprise the stewards had arranged—before any 
one knew what had happened, the band stopped, and hidden 
soices broke into ‘Good King Wenccslaus/ and WJliatn in 
the gallery hummed and !>eat time with her foot 

Mark my footsteps well my page 
Trwul thou jo them Vil.tly, 

Thou shaft feel the w inter s rage 
Irene thy Moc.1 less re) Uy * 

‘Oh I hope they are going to give ns another 1 Isn't it 
pretty, coining out of the dark in that w sv 1 Look—look 
down. There a Mrs. Gregory wiping her ey es l ’ 

‘It s like home, rather/ said Scott, * I remember— 

‘ II sh! Listen!—dear 1 And it began again 
When shepherds watched their flocks by might— 

* A h h 1* said "William, drawing closer to Scott 

All tested on the ground. 

The Angel of the Lord came down, 

And glory shone around 

‘Fear rot ’ aaid he (for mighty dread 

Had se zed their troubled min i), 

‘Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind * 

This time it was W dliam that wiped her eyes. 
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AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 

His full name was Percival William Williams, but he 
picked up the other name in a nursery-book, and that was 
the end of the christened titles. His mother’s ayah called 
him Willio-HaSa, but as he never paid the faintest attention 
to anything that the ayah said, her wisdom did not help 
matters. 

His father was the Colonel of the 195th, and as soon as 
Wee Willie Winkio was old enough to understand what 
Military Discipline meant, Colonel Williams put him under 
it. There was no other way of managing the child. When 
he was good for a week, he drew good-conduct pay; and 
when he was bad, he was deprived of his good-conduct 
stripe. Generally he was bad, for India offers many 
chances of going wrong to little six-year-olds. 

Children resent familiarity from strangers, and Wee 
Willie Winkie was a very particular child. Once he 
accepted an acquaintance, he was graciously pleased to 
thaAv. He accepted Brandis, a subaltern of the 195th, on 
sight. Brandis Avas having tea at the Colonel’s, and Wee 
Willie Winkie entered strong in the possession of a good- 
conduct badge won for not chasing the hens round the 
compound. He regarded Brandis Avith gravity for at least 
ten minutes, and then delivered himself of his opinion. 

59 
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*1 like you,' said he slowly, getting off hia chair and 
conung over to Brands *1 llko you. I shall call 3011 
Coppy, because of your hair Do you mind being called 
Coppy 1 It 13 because of vo hair, you know ’ 

Here waa one of the most embarrassing of Wee AN illio 
AAudaes peculiarities He would look at a stranger for 
some time, and then, without warning or explanation, 
would give him a name. And the name stuck. No regi 
mental penalties could break AA ee AA illie M mlue of this 
habit He lost his good-conduct badge for christening the 
Commissioner's wife ‘Potts', but nothing that the Colonel 
could do made the Station forego the nickname, and Mrs. 
Collen. remained ‘Pobs * till the end of her stay So Brandis 
was christened ‘Coppy,’ and rose, therefore, in the estima¬ 
tion of the regiment. 

If Wee AA illie Wmkie took an interest m any one the 
fortunate man was envied alike by tbe mesa and the rank 
and file. And in their envy lay no suspicion of self interest. 

‘ The Colonels son ’ waa idolised on his own merits entirely 
Yet Wee AA illie At lnlae was not lovely Hia face waa per 
manently freckled, as his legs were permanently scratched, 
and m spite of his mother s almost tearful remonstrances he 
had insisted upon having his long yellow locks cut short in 
the military fashion ‘I want my hair like Sergeant Turn 
mils,' said Wee Willie Winkle, and, his father abetting, the 
sacrifice was accomplished 

Three weeks after the bestowal of his youthful affections 
on Lieutenant Brandis—henceforw ard to be called ‘ Coppy* 
for the sake of brevity—Wee Willie Winkie waa destined 
to behold strange things and far bej ond his comprehension. 

Coppy returned hia liking with interest. Coppy had let 
him wear for five rapturous minutes his own big sword— 
just as tall aa Wee Willie At inkie. Coppy had promised 
him a terrier puppy, and Coppy hail permitted him to 
witness the miraculous operation of shaving Nay, more_ 
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Coppy had said that even he, Wee Willie Winlde, would 
rise in time to the ownership of a box of shiny knives, a 
silver soap-box, and a silver-bandied ' sputter-brush,’ as Wee 
Willie Winlde called it. Decided!}’, there was no one 
except his father, who could give or take away good- 
conduct badges at pleasure, half so wise, strong, and 
valiant as Coppy with the Afghan and Egyptian medals on 
his breast. Why, then, should Coppy be guilty of the 
unmanly weakness of kissing—vehemently kissing—a * big 
girl,’ Miss Allardyce to wit ? In the course of a morning 
ride, Wee Willie Winlde had seen Coppy so doing, and, like 
the gentleman he was, had promptly wheeled round and 
cantered back to his groom, lest the groom should also see. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have spoken to 
his father, but he felt instinctively that this was a matter 
on which Coppy ought first to be consulted. 

‘ Coppy, 1 shouted Wee Willie Winlde, reining up outside 
that subaltern's bungalow early one morning—‘ I want to 
see you, Coppy ! ’ 

* Come in, young ’un,’ returned Coppy, who was at early 
breakfast in the midst of his dogs. ‘ What mischief have 
you been getting into now 1' 

Wee Willie Winkie had done nothing notoriously bad for 
three days, and so stood on a pinnacle of virtue, 

‘ Tre been doing nothing bad,’ said he, curling himself 
into a long chair with a studious affectation of the Colonel’s 
languor after a hot parade. He buried liis freckled nose in 
a tea-cup and, with eyes staring roundly over the rim, 
asked: ‘ I say, Coppy, is it pwoper to kiss big girls 1 5 

* By Jove i You’re beginning early. Who do you want 
to kiss?’ 

‘Ho one. My muwer’s always kissing me if I don't 
stop her. If it isn’t pwoper, how was you kissing Major 
Allardyce’s big girl last morning, by ve canal ? ’ 

Coppy’s brow wrinkled. He and Miss Allardyce bad 
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with great craft managed to beep their engagement secret 
for a fortnight There were urgent and imperative reasons 
why Major Allardyce should not know how matters stood 
for at least another month, and this small marplot had 
discovered a great deal too much 

‘I saw you,’ said "Wee Willie W mkie calmly ' But ve 
aits didnt see I said, “ Hut)aol' ,> 

‘ Oh you had that much sense, you young Rip,’ groaned 
poor Coppy, half amused and half angry * And how many 
people may you have told about it ! ’ 

1 Only me myself It ou didn t tell when 1 tvned to wide 
; C buffalo ven my pony was lame, and I fought you 
wouldn t like.’ 

‘Winkie,’ said Coppy enthusiastically, shaking the small 
hand, ‘you're the best of good fellows Look here, you 
cant understand all these things One of these days— 
hang it, how can I make you see it 1—I m going to marry 
hliss AUardyce, and then she’ll bo Mrs Coppy, as you say 
If your young mind is bo scandalised at the idea of kissing 
big girls, go and tell your father’ 

•What will happen!' said Wee Willie Winkle, who 
firmly believed that his father was omnipotent 
4 1 shall get into trouble,’ said Coppy, playing his tramp 
card with an appealing look at the holder of the ace 
‘^en I wont’ said Wee Wilke Winkle briefly ‘But 
my fiver says it a un man It to he always kissing, and I 
ckdn t fink you d do vat, Coppy ’ 

1m not always'kissing, old chap Its only now and 
then and when you’re bigger you’ll do it too Your father 
meant it a not good for little boys ’ 

Ahl said Wee W dlie Wmkie, now fully enlightened 
* R s like ve sputter brush!’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Cop^y gravely 

But I dont fink Ill', ever want to kiss big girls, nor no 
one, cept my muwer \And I mmi vat. von know ’ 
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There was a long pause, broken by Wee Willie Winkie. 

‘Are you fond of vis big girl, Coppy?’ 

‘ Awfully! ’ said Coppy. 

‘Fonder van you are of Bell or ve Buteha—or me? ’ 

‘ It’s in a different way,' said Coppy. ‘ You see, one of 
these days Miss Allardyce will belong to me, but you’ll 
grow up and command the Regiment and—all sorts of 
things. It’s quite different, you see.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Wee Willie Winkie, rising. ‘If you’re 
fond of ve big girl, I won’t tell any one. I must go now.’ 

Coppy rose and escorted his small guest to the door, 
adding—‘ You’re the best of little fellows, Winkie. I tell 
you what. In thirty days from now yon can tell if you 
like—tell any one you like.’ 

Thus the secret of the Brandis-Allardyce engagement 
was dependent on a little child’s word. Coppy, who knew 
Wee Willie Winkie’s idea of truth, was at ease, for he felt 
that he would not break promises. Wee Willie Winkie 
betrayed a special and unusual interest in Miss Allardyce, 
and, slowly revolving round that embarrassed young lady, 
was used to regard her gravely with unwinking eye. He 
was trying to discover why Coppy should have kissed her. 
She was not half so nice as his own mother. On the other 
hand, she was Coppy’s property, and would in time belong 
to him. Therefore it behoved him to treat her with as 
much respect as Coppy’s big sword or shiny pistol. 

The idea that he shared a great secret in common with 
Coppy kept Wee Willie Winkie unusually virtuous for 
three weeks. Then the Old Adam broke out, and he made 
what he called a ‘camp-fire’ at the bottom of the garden. 
How could he have foreseen that the flying sparks would 
have lighted the Colonel's little hay-rick and consumed a 
week’s store for the horses? Sudden and swift was the 
punishment—deprivation of the good-conduct badge and, 
most sorrowful of all, two days’ confinement to barracks— 
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tie house and verandah-coupled with the withdrawal of 
the light of his fithers countenance 

He took the sentence like the man he strove to be, drew 
himself up with a quivering under lip, saluted, and, once 
clear of the room ran to weep bitterly in bis nursery—called 
by him ‘my quarters.’ Coppy came in the afternoon and 
attempted to console the eulpnt 

*1 m under awwest, said M ee M lllie \\ mine mournfully, 
‘and I didn t ought to speak to vou 1 
\ ery earlv the next morning he climbed on to tbe roof of 
the house—that w uot forbidden—and beheld Miss 
Allardyce going for a nde. 

4 Where are you going 1 cned \\ ee W lllie W inkie 
‘Across the river, she answered,and trotted forward. 
How the cantonment m which the 195th lay was bounded 
on the north by a river—dry in the Winter From his 
earliest years, M co Willie Winlne hail been forbidden to go 
across the nver, and had noted that even Coppy—the 
almost almighty Coppy—had n*v*>r set foot beyond it 
W ee Willi q Winkie had once been read to out of a big blue 
book tbo history of the Princess and the Goblins—a most 
wonderful tale of a land where the Goblins were always 
warring with the children of men until they were defeated 
by one Cnrdie Fv cr since that date it seemed to him that 
the bare black and purple lulls across the nver were in 
habited bv Goblins, and, in truth, ei ery one had said that 
there lived the Bad Men Fvenin his own house the lower 
halves of the windows were covered with green paper on 
account of the Bad Men who might, if allowed clear view, 
fire into peaceful drawing rooms and comfortable bedrooms. 
Certainly, beyond the nver, which, was the end of all the 
Earth, hred the Bad Men And here was Major Affardyce’s 
tig girl, Copp/fl property, preparing to venture into their 
borders! 1\ hat would Coppy say if anything happened to 
hert If the Goblins ran off with her as they did with 
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Curdie's Princess? She must at. all hazards be turned 
back. 

The house was still. Wee Willie Wiulde reflected for a 
moment on the very terrible wrath of his father ; and then 
—broke his arrest! It was a crime unspeakable. The low 
sun threw his shadow, very large and very black, on the 
trim garden-paths, as he went down to the stables and 
ordered his pony. It seemed to him in the hush of the 
dawn that all the big world had been bidden to stand still 
and look at Wee Willie Winlde guilty of mutiny. The 
drowsy ms gave him his mount, and, since the one great 
sin made all others insignificant, Wee Willie Winkie said 
that he was going to ride over to Coppy Sahib, and went 
out at a foot-pace, stepping on the soft mould of the flower- 
borders. 

The devastating track of the ponrs feet was the last mis¬ 
deed that cut him off from all sympathy of Humanity. He 
turned into the road, leaned forward, and rode as fast as the 
pony could put foot to the ground in the direction of the 
river. 

But the liveliest of twelve-two ponies can do little against 
the long canter of a Waler. Miss Allardvce was far ahead, 
had passed through the crops, beyond the Police-posts, when 
all the guards were asleep, and her. mount was scattering 
the pebbles of the river-bed as Wee Willie Winkie left the 
cantonment and British India behind him. Bowed forward 
and still flogging, Wee Willie Winkie shot into Afghan 
territory, and could just see Miss Allardvce a black speck, 
flickering across the stony plain. The reason of her wander¬ 
ing was simple enough. Coppy, in a tone of too-hastily- 
assumed authority, had told her overnight that she must 
not ride out by the river. And she had gone to prove her 
own spirit and teach Coppy a lesson. 

Almost at the foot of the inhospitable hills, Wee Willie 
Winkie saw the Waler blunder and come down heavily. 

K.n E 
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Curdie’s Princess? She must at all hazards be turned 
back. 

The house was still. Wee Willie Winkie reflected for a 
moment on the very terrible wrath of his father ; and then 
—broke his arrest! It was a crime unspeakable. The low 
sun threw his shadow, very large and very black, on the 
trim garden-paths, as he went down to the stables and 
ordered his pony. It seemed to him in the hush of the 
dawn that all the big world had been bidden to stand still 
and look at Wee Willie Winkie guilty of mutiny. The 
drowsy sais gave him his mount, and, since the one great 
sin made all others insignificant, Wee Willie Winkie said 
that lie was going to ride over to Coppy Sahib, and went 
out at a foot-pace, stepping on the soft mould of the flower- 
borders. 

The devastating track of the pony’s feet was the last mis¬ 
deed that cut him off from all sympathy of Humanity. He 
turned into the road, leaned forward, and rode as fast ns the 
pony could put foot to the ground in the direction of the 
river. 

But the liveliest of twelve-two ponies can do little against 
the long canter of a Waler. Miss Allardyce was far ahead, 
had passed through the crops, beyond the Police-posts, when 
all the guards were asleep, and her mount was scattering 
the pebbles of the river-bed as Wee Willie Winkie left the 
cantonment and British India behind him. Bowed forward 
and still flogging, Wee Willie Winkie shot into Afghan 
territory, and could just see Miss Allardyce a black speck, 
flickering across the stony plain. The reason of her wander¬ 
ing was simple enough. Coppy, in a tone of too-hastily- 
assumed authority, had told her overnight that she must 
not ride out by the river. And she had gone to prove her 
own spirit and teach Coppy a lesson. 

Almost at the foot of the inhospitable bills, Wee Willie 
Winkie saw the Waler blunder and come down heavily. 
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Mi -,9 AUardyce struggled clear, but her ankle had been 
severely twisted, and she could riot stand Having fully 
shown her sprit, she wept, and w as surprised by the appnr 
ltion of a white, wide-eyed child m khaki, on a nearly spent 
pony 

‘Aro you badly, badly hurted T’ shouted 1\ ce Willie 
Winkle, aa soon as he was within range 'You didti t 
ought to hero' 

‘I don’t know,’ said Miss AUardyce ruefully, ignoring 
the reproof 'Good gracious, child, what arc yoa doing 
hero 1* 

•You said you was going acwoss vc wiver,’ panted Wee 
W 1 II 10 inkie, throwing himself off his pony 'And no¬ 
body—not even Coppy — must go acwoss ve mver, and I 
came after you ever so hard, but you wouldn’t stop, and 
now you’ve hurted yourself and Coppy will lie angwy wiv 
me, and—1 vo bwoken my awwcst! I've Woken my 
aw west 1 ’ 

The future Colonel of the 105th Bat down and sobbed 
In spite of the pain in her ankle the girl was moved 

‘Have you ridden all the way from cantonments, little 
man t Yi hat for 1 ’ 

'You belonged to Coppy Coppy told mo sot’ waded 
Wee Wilbe Wmkie disconsolately ‘I saw him kissing 
you, and he said he was fonder of you van Bell or ve 
Butchi or me And so I camo Aon must get up and 
tome hack. \ou didnt ought to be here. A is 13 a had 
place, and I ve bwoken my awwest' 

‘I cant moYe, Winkle,’ said Miss AUardyce, with a 
groan. ‘ I ve hurt my foot 1Vh.it shall I do T ’ 

.She showed a readiness to weep anew, which steadied 
1\ee Willie Winkle, who had been brought up to believe 
that tears were the depth of unmanliness. Still, when one 
is as great a sinner as Wee Willie Wmkie, even a min may 
be permitted to break, down. 
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£ Winkfe/ said Miss Allardyce, ‘when you’ve rested a 
little, ride back and tell them to send out something to 
carry me back in. It hurts fearfully.’ 

The child sat still for a little time and Miss Allardyce 
closed her eyes; the pain was nearly making her faint. 
She was roused by Wee Willie Winlde tying up the reins 
on his pony’s neck and setting it free with a vicious cut of 
his whip that made it whicker. The little animal headed 
towards the cantonments. 

‘Oh, Winkie, what are you doing?’ 

* Hush i ’ said Wee Willie Winkie. ‘ Yere’s a man coming 
—one of ve Bad Men. I must stay wiv you. My farer 
says a man must always look after a girl. Jack will go 
home, and ven vey’ll come and look for us. Vat’s why 
I let him go.’ 

Hot one man but two or three had appeared from behind 
the rocks of the hills, and the heart of Wee Willie Winlde 
sank within him, for just in this manner were the Goblins 
wont to steal out and vex Curdie’s soul. Thus had they 
played in Curdie's garden—he had seen the picture—and 
thus had the}- frightened the Princess’s nurse. He heard 
them talking to each other, and recognised with joy the 
bastard Pushto that he had picked up from one of his 
father’s grooms lately dismissed. People who spoke that 
tongue could not he the Bad Men. They were only natives 
after all. 

They came up to the boulders on which Miss Allardyce’s 
horse had blundex-ed. 

Then rose from the rock Wee Willie Winkie, child of 
the Dominant Pace, aged six and three-quarters, and said 
briefly and emphatically ‘ Jao ! ’ The pony had crossed the 
river-bed. 

The men laughed, and laughter from natives was the one 
tiling Wee Willie Winkie could not tolerate. He asked 
them what they wanted and why they did not depart. 
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Other men with moat evil fares and crookwket ached guns 
crept out of the shade" 3 of the Lulls, till soon M ee \\ llhe 
Umkia was face to face with an audience some twenty- 
strong Miss Allarth co screamed 
1 Who are y oil T ’ said one of the men. 

* I am the Colonel Sahibs son and my order is tint you 
go at once It on black men are frightening the Mt«s c vih»k 
One of yon must run into cantonments an 1 take the news 
that the Miss Sahib has hurt herself; and that the Colonel a 
son is here with her 

‘Put our feet into the trap!’ was the laughing reptv 
* Hear this hoy b speech 1’ 

‘Say that I fient you—-I the Colonels eon Thor will 
giro you moneir ’ 

‘ What is the use of this talk ? Take up the child and 
the girl, and we can at least ask for the ransom. Ours are 
the villages on the heights' said a voice in the hack 
ground 

These trere the Bail Men—worse than Goblins—and 
it needed all Wee 1\ dlie W inkics training to prevent him 
from bursting into tears But he felt that to cry before a 
native, excepting only his mothers nyniV, wold 1 be an infamv 
greater than any mutiny Moreover he, as future Colonel 
of the 19oth, had that grim regiment at his back 

‘Are you going to carry us away } said Wee Willie 
Winkle, very' blanched and uncomfortable 

'Yes, my little Ftl t$ Bahadur' said the tallest of the men, 
‘and eat you afterwards.* 

‘That is child s talk,’ said \\ ee M llbe V> mhic, * Men do 
not eat men 1 

A y ell of laughter interrupted him, but he went on firmly 
—' 1 And if you do carry us away, I tell you that all my 
regiment will come up m a day and kill you all without 
leaving one. Who will take my message to the Colonel 
Sahib V 
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Speech in any vernacular—and Wee Willie Winkie had a 
colloquial acquaintance with three—was easy to the boy 
who could not yet manage his 1 r’s 1 and * th ! s 1 aright. 

Another man joined the conference, crying: 1 0 foolish 
men! What this babe says is true. He is the heart’s heart 
of those white troops. For the sake of peace let them go 
both, for if he be taken, the regiment will break loose and 
gut the valley. Our villages are in the valley, and we shall 
not escape. That regiment are devils. They broke Khoda 
Yar’s breastbone with kicks when he tried to take the rifles; 
and if we.touch this child they will fire and rape and 
plunder for a month, till nothing remains. Better to send 
a man back to take the message and get a reward. I say 
that this child is their God, and that they will spare none 
of us, nor our women, if we harm him.’ 

It was Din Mahommed, the dismissed groom of the 
Colonel, who made the diversion, and an angry and 
heated discussion followed. Wee Willie Winkie, standing 
over iMiss Allardyce, waited the tipshot. Surely his ‘ wegi- 
ment,’ his own ‘ wegiment,’ would not desert him if they 
knew of his extremity. 

* * =i= * * 

The riderless pony brought the news to the 195th, though 
there had been consternation in the Colonel’s household for 
an hour before. The little beast came in through the parade- 
ground in front of the main barracks, where the men were 
settling down to play Spoil-five till the afternoon. Devlin, 
the Colour-Sergeant of E Company, glanced at the empty 
saddle and tumbled through the barrack-rooms, kicking 
up each Boom Corporal as he passed. ‘ Up, ye beggars! 
There’s something happened to the Colonel’s son,’ he 
shouted. 

‘ He couldn’t fall off! S’elp me, '"e couldn't fall off,’ blub¬ 
bered a drummer-boy. c Go an’ hunt acrost the river. He’s 
over there if he’s anywhere, an’ maybe those Pathans have 
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got 'im For the love o Gawd don t look for ’im m the 
uuUahs i Lets go over the river 
‘Theres sense in Mott yet,’ said Devlin. * E Company, 
double out to the river— sharp 1 ’ 

So E Company, m its shirt-sleeves mainly, doubled for 
the dear life, and in the rear toiled the perspiring Sergeant, 
adjuring it to double yet taster The cantonment was alive 
with the men of the 195th hunting for T»'ee W dlie '\Yirikie, 
and the Colonel finally overtook E Company, far too ex 
hansted to swear struggling in the pebbles of tbe river bed. 
Dp tbe hill under which Y7ee Y»lllie h\inkies Dad Hen 
were discussing the wisdom of carrying off the child and 
the girl, a lookout fired two shots 

1 IVhat have I said V shouted Dm Mahotnmed. ‘There 
is tbe warning I Theputtem are out already and are coming 
across the plain 1 Get away I Let us not be seen with the 
boy 1 ' 

The men waited for an instant, and then, as another 
shot was fired, withdrew into tbe bills, fiJently as they had 
appeared. 

‘The wegiment is coming,’ said W ec Wilbe W mine con 
fidently to Miss Allardyce, ‘and it a all wight. Don t cwy t > 
He needed the ad nee himself, for ten minutes later, when 
bis father came up, be was weeping bitterly with his head 
in Mm AJlardyee s lap. 

And tbe men of the 195th earned him home with shouts 
and rejoicings, and Coppy, who had ndden a horse into a 
lather met him, and, to his intense disgust, kissed him 
openly \n tbe presence of tbe men 

But there was balm for bis dignity IIis father assured 
him that not only would the breaking of arrest he condoned, 
but that the good-conduct badge would be restored as soon 
as his mother could sew it on bis blouse-sleev e. Miss Allar 
dyce had told the Colonel a story that made him proud of 
his son. 
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1 She belonged to you, Coppy,’ said Wee Willie Winkie, 
indicating Miss Allardyce with a grimy forefinger. ‘I 
knew she didn’t ought to go acwoss ve wiver, and I knew 
ve wegiment would come to me if I sent Jack home.’ 

‘You’re a hero, Winlde,’ said Coppy—‘a pukka hero !’ 

‘I don’t know what vat means,’ said Wee Willie Winkie, 
‘but you mustn’t call me Winkie any no more. I’m 
Percival Wiliam Will’ams.’ 

And in this manner did Wee Willie Winkie enter into 
his manhood. 
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And if ye doubt the tale I tell. 

Steer throngh the Sooth Tatific swell. 

(kr vfhwe the branching coral blew 

Unending strife of ecdlws tires, 

Where, leagued about the ’wilder* 1 boat, 

The rainbow jellies fill and float 
And, lilting where the Uver lingers 
The starfish trips on all her finger* , 

Where, neath his myriad spines af'hcx.k, 

’U’e *ea egg npples down th« rock > 

An orange wonder dunly guessed, 

F -Kivf ,dr rt'.ivssj'» low? r hr awtt tes wet. 

Moored o’er tho darker deep* that hide 
The blind white Sea-snake and his bride 
Who drowsing, nose the long lost ehfps 
Let down through darkness to their lip* 

77ie Point* 


Once a priest, always a pnest, onco a mawn, always; a 
mason, but Onco a journalist, alwats and for e>cr a 
journalist 

There were three of us, all newspaper men, the ohly 
passengers on a little tramp steamer that ran where her 
owners told her to go She had onco been m tho Bilbao 
iron ore business, had been lent to the Spanish Go>ern 
ment for sen ice at Manilla, and was ending her days m 
the Cape Town coolie-trade, with occasional trips to MaJj 
gascar and even as far as England, M e found her going to 
Southampton in ballast, and shipped m her because the 
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fares were nominal. There was Keller, of an American 
paper, on his way back to the States from palace executions 
in Madagascar; there was a burly half-Dutchman, called 
Zuyland, who owned and edited a paper up country near 
Johannesburg; and there was myself, who had solemnly 
put away all journalism, vowing to forget that I had ever 
known the difference between an imprint and a stereo 
advertisement. 

Ten minutes after Keller spoke to me. as the Itathmines 
cleared Cape Town, I had forgotten the aloofness I desired 
to feign, and was in heated discussion on the immorality of 
expanding telegrams beyond a certain fixed point. Then 
Zuyland came out of his cabin, and we were all at home 
instantly, because we were men of the same profession 
needing no introduction. We annexed the boat formally, 
broke open the passengers’ bath-room door—on the Manilla 
lines the Dons do not wash—cleaned out the orange-peel 
and cigar-ends at the bottom of the bath, hired a Lascar to 
shave us throughout the voyage, and then asked each 
other’s names. 

Three ordinary men would have quarrelled through 
sheer boredom before they reached Southampton. We, 
by virtue of our craft, were anything - but ordinary 
men. A large percentage of the tales of the world, the 
thirty-nine that cannot bo told to ladies and the one that 
can, are common property coming of a common stock. Wc 
told them all, as a matter of form, with all their local and 
specific variants which are surprising. Then came, in the 
intervals of stead}- card-play, more personal histories of 
adventure and things seen and suffered: panics among 
white folk, when the blind terror ran from man to man on 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and the people crushed each other to 
death they knew not why: fires, and faces that opened and 
shut their mouths horribly at red-hot window frames ; 
wrecks in frost and snow, reported from the sleet-sheathed 
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reseuedug at the risk of frost b tc, tong rules after diamond 
tbieies, skirmishes on the veldt and in municipal con* 
jmttces with the Boers, glimpses of 1 st) tangled Capo 
politics and the mule rule in the Transvaal, card tale*, 
Uorte-tites, woman tales, by the score and the half hun 
dred, till the first mate, who had seen more than us all 
put together, hut larked words to elotho bis tales with, s.>t 
open mouthed fir into the dawn. 

When the tales were done we picked up cards till a 
curious hand or a chance remark made one or other of tt* 
tsay, ‘That reminds me of a man who—or a business 
which—*’ and the anecdotes would continue while tho 
Juithrmna kicked her way northward through the warm 
water 

In the morning of one specially warm night we three 
were sitting immediately in front of the wheel house, 
where an old Swedish boatswain whom we called * Fnthiof 
the Dane* was at the wheel, pretending that he could not 
hear our stones. Once or twico Frithiof spun the spokes 
curiously, and Keller lifted bis head from a long chaic to 
ask, ‘ What u it I Can t you get any steerage way pn 
her}’ 

‘Thera is a feel m the water,' said Fnthiof, ‘that I 
cannot understand, I think that we run downhills <*i 
somethings. She steers bad this morning' 

Nobody seems to know the laws that govern the pulse of 
the big waters Sometimes e\ en a landsman can tell that 
the solid ocean 13 atilt, and that the ship is working hersdlF 
up a long unseen slope, and sometimes the captain saj s, 
wheu neither full steam nor fair wind justifies the length of 
a days run that the ship 13 sagging downhill, but h<?w 
these ups and downs come about has not yet been settled 
authoritatively 

‘No, it is a following sea,’ said Fnthiof, ‘and with a 
following sia jou shall not got good steerage way ’ 
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The sea was as smooth as a duck-pond, except for a 
regular oily swell. As I looked over tlie side to see where 
it might be following us from, the sun rose in a perfectly 
clear sky and struck the water with its light so sharply 
that it seemed as though the sea should clang like a 
burnished gong. The wake of the screw and the little 
white streak cut by the log-line hanging over the stern were 
the only marks on the water as far as eye could reach. 

Keller rolled out of Ms chair and went aft to get a pine¬ 
apple from the ripening stock that was hung inside the 
after awning. 

‘FritMof, the log-line has got tired of swimming. It’s 
coming home,’ he drawled. 

‘ What %' said Frithiof, Ms voice jumping several octaves. 

‘Coming home,’ Keller repeated, leaning over the stern. 
I ran to his side and saw the log-line, which till then had 
been drawn tense over the stem railing, slacken, loop, and 
come up off the port quarter. FritMof called up the speak¬ 
ing tube to the bridge, and the bridge answered, ‘Yes, 
nine knots.’ Then Frithiof spoke again, and the answer 
was, ‘What do you want of the skipper?’ and Frithiof 
bellowed, ‘ Call him up.’ 

By tMs time Zuyland, Keller, and myself had caught 
sometMng of Frithiof’s excitement, for any emotion on 
shipboard is most contagious. The captain ran out of his 
cabin, spoke to Frithiof, looked at the log-line, jumped on 
the bridge, and in a minute we felt the steamer swing 
round as Frithiof turned her. 

‘ ’Going back to Cape Town ? 5 said Keller. 

Frithiof did not answer, but tore away at the wheel. 
Then he beckoned us three to help, and we held the wheel 
down till the Bathmincs answered it, and Are found our¬ 
selves looking into the white of our own wake, with the still 
oily sea tearing past our hows, though Are AA'ere not going 
more than half steam ahead. 
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The captain stretched out his ann from the bridge and 
shouted, A mmuto later I would hate given a great deal 
to have shouted too, fo"" one half of the *ea seemed to 
shoulder itself above the other half, and came on ut the 
shape of a hill There was neither crest, comb, nor curl 
over to it, nothing hut black water with little wares chas 
ing each other about the flanks I saw it stream past and 
on a level with the Itat^mnes’ bow plates before the 
steamer hove up her bulk to rise and I argued that tins 
would be the last of all earthly voyages for me. Then we 
lifted for ever and ever and ever, till 1 heard Keller saying 
in my ear, * The bowels of the deep, good Lord 1 1 and the 
jRaftmuifa stood poised, her wiw racing and dramming on 
the slope of a hollow that stretched downwards for a good 
half mile 

We went down that hollow, nose under for the mast 
part, and the air emelt wet and muddy, like that of an 
emptied aquarium. Thera was a second hill to climb, I 
saw that much but the water came aboard and tamed me 
aft till it jammed me against the wheel house door, and 
before I could catch breath or clear m} eyes again we were 
rolling to end fro in torn water with the scuppers pouring 
like eaves m a thunderstorm 

"There were three wares*/ said Keller, "and the stoke 
hold b flooded ’ 

The firemen were on deck waiting apparently, to bo 
drowned. The engineer came and dragged them below, 
and the crew, gasping began to work the clumsy Board of 
Trade pump That showed nothing serious and when I 
understood that the Half, mines was really on the water, and 
not beneath it I asked wbat had happened. 

"The captain says it was a blowup nnder the sea—a 
volcano/ said Keller 

‘It has a t named anything/ I said I was feeling 
bitterly cold, and cold was almost unknown in those waters. 
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I went below to change 1113* clothes, and when I came up 
everything was wiped out in clinging white fog. 

‘ Are there going to he any more surprises ? 5 said Keller 
to the captain. 

‘I don’t know. Be thankful you are alive, gentlemen. 
That’s a tidal wave thrown up by a volcano. Probably 
the bottom of the sea has been lifted a few feet somewhere 
or other. I can’t qnite understand this cold spell. Our 
sea-thermometer says the surface water is 44 °, and it should 
be 68° at least.’ 

‘It’s abominable,’ said Keller, shivering. ‘But hadn’t 
j T ou better attend to the fog-horn 1 It seems to me that I 
heard something.’ 

* Heard! Good heavens ! ’ said the captain-* from the 
bridge, ‘ I should think j t ou did.’ He pulled the string of 
our fog-horn, which was a weak one. It sputtered and 
choked, because the stoke hold was full of water and the 
fires were half drowned, and at last gave out a moan. It 
was answered from the fog by one of the most appalling 
steam sirens I have ever heard. Keller turned as white as 
I did, for the fog, the cold fog, was upon us, and any man 
may be forgiven for fearing a death he cannot see. 

‘ Give her steam there! ’ said the captain to the engine- 
room. ‘ Steam for the whistle, if we have to go dead 
slow.’ 

We bellowed again, and the damp dripped off the awn¬ 
ings on to the deck as we listened for the reply. It seemed 
to be astern this time, but much nearer than before. 

‘ The Pembroke Castle on us! ’ said Keller; and then, 
viciously, ‘ Well, thank God, we shall sink her too.’ 

‘ It’s a side-wheel steamer,’ I whispered. * Can’t you hear 
the paddles ? ’ 

This time we whistled and roared till the steam gave out, 
and the answer nearly deafened us. There was a sound of 
frantic threshing in the water, apparently about fifty yards 
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away, and something Bitot past in the whiteness that looked 
»3 though it were gray and red 

‘The PcmbroU Castle bottom up 1 said Keller, who, being 
a journalist, always Bought for explanations ‘That 6 the 
coloure of a Castle liner We ro in for a big thing ’ 

* The 6pa is bewitched,’ and Fntbiof from the wheel hotiso 
‘There are to steamers ! ’ 

Another siren sounded on our bow, and the little steamer 
rolled in the wash of Bomething that had passed unseen. 

‘Were evidently in the middle of a fleet,’su'd Keller 
quietly ‘If one doesnt run us down, tho other wilt 
Thew 1 What in creation is that \ ’ 

I stuffed, for there was a poisonous rank smell in the cold 
air—a smell that I had smelt before 

* If I was on land I should say that it was an alligator It 
smells like musk * I answered 

‘"Not ten thousand alligators could make that smell * said 
Zuyland , ‘I have smelt them* 

‘Bewitched! Bewitched 1’ said Fnthiof ‘The sea she is 
turned upside down, and we are walking along the bottom ’ 
Again the Rathmmes rolled m the wash of some unseen 
ship and a silver gray wave broke over the bow, leaving on 
the deck a sheet of sediment—the gray broth that- has its 
place in the fathomless deeps of the sea A sprinkling of 
the wave fell on my face, and it was so cold that it stung 
as boiling water stings The dead and most untouched 
deep water of the sea had been heaved to the top by the 
submarine volcano—the chill still water that kills all life 
and smells of desolation and emptiness We did not need 
either the blinding fog or that indescribable smell of musk 
to make us unhappy—wo were ehivenng wuh cold and 
wretchedness where we stood 

‘The hot air on the cold water makes this fog said the 
captain, 1 tt ought to clear in a little time 

* WUwtte, obi whistle and let s get out of it 1 said Keller 
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The captain whistled again, and far and far astern the 
invisible twin steam-sirens answered us. Their blasting 
shriek grew louder, till at last it seemed to tear out of the 
fog just above our quarter, and I cowered while the Bath- 
mines plunged bows under on a double swell that crossed. 

‘Ho more,’ said Frithiof, ‘ it is not good any more. Let 
us get away, in the name of God. 5 

‘Row if a torpedo-boat with a City of Paris siren went 
mad and broke her moorings and hired a friend to help her, 
it’s just conceivable that we might be carried as we are 
now. Otherwise this thing is- 5 

The last words died on Keller’s lips, his eyes began to 
start from his head, and his jaw fell. Some six or seven 
feet above the port bulwarks, framed in fog, and as utterly 
unsupported as the full moon, hung a Face. It was not 
human, and it certainly was not animal, for it did not 
belong to this earth as known to man. The mouth was 
open, revealing a ridiculously tiny tongue—as absurd as 
the tongue of an elephant; there were tense wrinkles of 
white skin at the angles of the drawn lips, white feelers 
like those of a barbel sprung from the lower jaw, and there 
was no sign of teeth within the mouth. But the horror of 
the face lay in the eyes, for those were sightless—white, in 
sockets as white as scraped bone, and blind. Yet for all 
this the face, wrinkled as the mask of a lion is drawn in 
Assyrian sculpture, was alive with rage and tenor. One 
Ions: white feeler touched our bulwarks. Then the face 

C 

disappeared with the swiftness of a blindwonu popping 
into its burrow, and the next thing that I remember is nq- 
own voice in my own ears, saying gravely to the mainmast, 
‘But the air-bladder ought to have been forced out of its 
mouth, you know.’ 

Keller came up to me, ashy white. He put his hand 
into his pocket, took a cigar, bit it, dropped it, thrust his 
shaking thumb into bis month and mumbled, ‘The giant 
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gooseberry ftr.d the raining frogs i Gimme a light— gimme 
a light ’ Say gimme a light,’ K little bead of blood 
dropped from his thumb-joint 

I respected the motive, though the manifestation was 
absurd, ‘Stop, you’ll bite your thumb off’ I Paid, and 
Keller laughed brokenly as he picked up bis cigar Only 
Zuyland leaning over the port bulwarks seemed self 
possessed. He declared later that he was v cry sick, 

* We re seen it,’ he said, turning round. * That is it.’ 

* What I ’ said Keller, chewing the unlighted cigar 

As he spoke the fog was blown into shreds, and we saw 
the sea, gray with mud rolling os cv err side of us ami 
empty of all life. Then in one spot it bubbled and became 
like the pot of ointment that the Bible speaks of. Prom 
that wide-ringed trouble the Thing came up—a gray and 
red Thing with a neck—a Thing that bellowed and writhed 
in pam, Fnthiof drew in his breath and held it till the red 
letters of the ship s name, woven across his jersey, straggled 
and opened out as though they had been type badly set. 
Then be said with a little cluck m his throat, ‘ \h me 1 It 
is blind. JTur i/£j ' That thing is blind,’ and a murmur of 
pity went through us all, for we could ecu that the thing on 
the water was blind and in pam Something had gashed 
and cut the great sides cruelly and the blood was spurting 
out. The gray ooze of the undermost sea Ur m the rnon 
stroua wrinkles of the back, and y>outed away in sluices. 
The blind white head flung back ami battered the wounds 
and the body m its torment rose clear of the red and gray 
waves till we saw a pair of quivering shoulders streaked 
with weed and rough with shells, but as white m the clear 
spaces *3 the hairless, mande^s, blind, toothless head 
Afterwards, came a dot on the horizon and the sound of a 
shrill scream, and it was as though a (Shuttle shot all across 
the sea mone breath, and a second head and neck tore 
through the levels, driving a whispering wall of water to 
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right and left. The two Things met—the one untouched 
and the other in its death-throe—male and female, we said, 
the female coming to the male. She circled round him 
bellowing, and laid her neck across the curve of his great 
turtle-hack, and he disappeared under water for an instant, 
but flung up again, grunting in agony while the blood ran. 
Once the entire head and neck shot clear of the water and 
stiffened, and I heard Keller saying, as though he was 
watching a street accident, ‘ Give him air. For God’s sake, 
give him air.’ Then the death-struggle began, with cramp- 
ings and twistings and jerkings of the white bulk to and 
fro, till our little steamer rolled again, and each gray wave 
coated her plates noth the gray slime. The sun was clear, 
there was no wind, and we watched, the whole crew, 
stokers and all, in wonder and pity, but chiefly pity. The 
Thing was so helpless, and, save for his mate, so alone. 
Ro human eye should have beheld him; it was monstrous 
and indecent to exhibit him there in trade waters between 
atlas degrees of latitude. He had been spewed np, mangled 
and dying, from bis rest on the sea-floor, where ho might 
have lived till the Judgment Day, and we saw the tides of 
his life go from him as an angry tide goes out across rocks 
in the teeth of a landward gale. His mate lay rocking on 
the water a little distance off, bellowing continually, and 
the smell of musk came down upon the ship maldng us 
cough. 

At last the battle for life ended in a batter of coloured 
seas. We saw the writhing neck fall like a flail, the carcase 
turn sideways, showing the glint of a white belly and the 
inset of a gigantic bind leg or flipper. Then all sank, and 
sea boiled over it, while the mate swam round and round, 
darting her head in every direction. Though we might 
have feared that she would attack the steamer, no power 
on earth could have drawn any one of us from our places 
that hour. We watched, holding our breaths. The mate 
K.R. F 
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paused in ter search, we could tear the wash beatntg 
along her euk=., reared her nock ns high as she could reach, 
him! and lonely in all that loneliness of the sea, and sent 
one desperate bellow booming across the swells as an 
oyster shed slaps across a pond Then she made off to the 
westward, the sun shining on the white bead and the wake 
behind it, till nothing was left to see but a little pm point 
>f siher on the horizon. 11 e stood on our course again , 
md the EtUhmiws, coated with the sea sediment from bow 
‘o stem, looked like a ship made gray with terror 

‘IVe must pool our notes,’ was the first coherent remark 
from Keller 1 11 e’re three trained journalists—we hold 
absolutely the biggest scoop on record Start fair * 

I objected to this, Kothing is gained by collaboration 
m journalism when all deal with the same facts, so ire 
went to work each according to his own lights. Keller 
tnple-headed bis account, talked about our ‘ gallant captain,’ 
and u ound up with an allusion to American enterprise m 
that it was a eit’zen of Dayton, Obo, that had teen the 
sea-serpent. This sort of thing would hare discredited the 
Creation, much more a mere sea tale but as a specimen of 
the picture-writing of a half-cmbsed people it was aery 
interesting Zuyland took a heavy column and a half, 
givitm approximate lengths and breadths, and the whole 
list of\the crew whom he had sworn on oath to testify to 
his f.ictX There was nothing fin turtle or flamboyant in 
ZuyUnij I wrote three-quarters of a feuded bourgeois 
column, toughlj speaking, and refrained from putting any 
journah.se into it for reasons that had begun to appear to 
me. 

Keller was insolent with joy He was going to cable 
from Southampton to the New Tork World, mail Ins 
acconnt to America on the same day, paralyse London 
iMth his three columns of loosely knitted headlines, and 
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generally efface the earth. ‘ You’ll see how I work a big 
scoop when I get it/ he said. 

‘ Is this your first visit to England ? I asked. 

‘ Yes/ said he. * You don’t seem to appreciate the beauty 
of our scoop. It’s pyramidal—the death of the sea-serpent! 
Good heavens alive, man, it’s the biggest thing ever vouch¬ 
safed to a paper! ’ 

‘ Curious to think that it will never appear in any paper, 
isn’t it 1 ’ I said. 

Zuyland was near me, and he nodded quickly. 

* What do you mean 1 ’ said Keller. ‘ If you’re enough 
of a Britisher to throw this thing away, I shan’t. I 
thought you were a newspaper-man.’ 

* I am. That’s why I know. Don’t be an ass, Keller. 
Remember, I’m seven hundred years your senior, and what 
your grandchildren may learn five hundred years hence, I 
learned from my grandfathers about five hundred years 
ago. You won’t do it, because you can’t.’ 

This conversation was held in open sea, where every¬ 
thing seems possible, some hundred miles from South¬ 
ampton. We passed the Needles Light at dawn, and the 
lifting day showed the stucco villas on the green and the 
awful orderliness of England—line upon line, wall upon 
wall, solid stone dock and monolithic pier. We waited an 
hour in the Customs shed, and there was ample time for the 
effect to soak in. 

‘Now, Keller, you face the music. The Havel goes out 
to-day. Mail by her, and I’ll take you to the telegraph- 
office/ I said. 

I heard Keller gasp as the influence of the land closed 
about him, cowing him as they say Newmarket Heath coirs 
a young horse unused to open courses. 

‘I want to retouch my stuff. Suppose we wait till we 
get to London ? ’ he said. 

Zuyland, by tbe way, had torn up his account and 
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thrown it overboard th.it morning early His realms 
were my reasons 

In the tram Keller began to revue bis copy, ami every 
time that he looked at the tnm little fields, the red villas 
and the embankments of the line, the blue pencil plunged 
remorselessly through the slips He appeared to have 
dredged the dictionary for adjectives I could think of 
none that he had not used. Yet, ho was a perfectly sound 
poker player and never showed more cards than were 
safEcient to take the pool 

1 Arent yon going to leave him a single bellow t’ I asked 
sympathetically ‘Remember, every tiling goes m the 
States, from a trouser button to a double-eagle ’ 

‘That, a just the curse of it,' said Keller below his breath 
‘ Weie played em for suckers so often that when it comes 
to the golden truth— I d like to try this on a London paper 
You have first call there, though ’ 

‘Not in the least Im not touching the thing in our 
papers. I shall he happy to leave ’em all to you, but 
surely you’ll cable it home 1’ 

‘No Not if I can make the scoop here and see tfie 
Britishers sit up * 

‘You won’t do it with three columns of slushy headline, 
believe me, Thev don t sit up as quickly us some people * 

‘ I’m beginning to think that too Does mrffitny make 
any difference in this country 1 ’ he said, looking out of the 
window * How old is that farmhouse} * 

‘New It cant be more than two hundred years at tbe 
most.’ 

‘lira Fields, tool’ 

‘ That hedge there must hav e been clipped for about 
ughty years.’ 

‘Labour cheap—eh 1* 

* Pretty much Vv ell I suppose you’d like to try the 
Fines, wouldn t you V 
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‘ No,’ said Keller, looking at Winchester Cathedral. 
‘ ’Might as well try to electrify a haystack. And to think 
that the World would take three columns and ask for more 
—with illustrations too! It’s sickening.’ 

'But the Time-s might,’ I began. 

Keller flung his paper across the carriage, and it opened 
in its austere majesty of solid type—opened with the 
crackle of an encyclopaedia. 

‘ Might! You might work your way through the bow- 
plates of a cruiser. Look at that first page! ’ 

‘ It strikes you that way, does it ? ’ I said. ‘ Then I’d 
recommend you to try a light and frivolous journal.’ 

‘With a thing like this of mine—of ours? It’s sacred 
history! ’ 

I showed him a paper which I conceived would be 
after his own heart, in that it was modelled on American 
lines. 

‘That’s homey,’ he said, ‘but it’s not the real thing. 
Row, I should like one of these fat old Times columns. 
Probably there’d be a bishop in the office, though.’ 

When we reached London Keller disappeared in the 
direction of the Strand. What his experiences may have 
been I cannot tell, but it seems that he invaded the office 
of an evening paper at 11.45 a.m. (I told him English 
editors were most idle at that hour), and mentioned my 
name as that of a witness to the truth of his story. 

‘ I was nearly fired out/ he said furiously at lunch. 1 As 
soon as I mentioned you, the old man said that I was to 
tell you that they didn’t -want any more of your practical 
jokes, and that you knew the hours to call if you had any¬ 
thing to sell, and that they’d see you condemned before 
they helped to puff one of your infernal yarns in advance. 
Say, what record do you hold for truth in this country, 
anyway ? ’ 

‘ A beauty. You ran up against it, that’s all. Why 
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don t yon leave the English papers alone and cable to Kew 
\ ork 1 Everything goes ov er there.' 

‘Can't yon see thats just why J’ he repeated. 

‘I saw it a long time ago hou dont intend to table 
then T ’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ be answered, in the over-emphatic voice of 
one who does not know his own mind 
That afternoon I walked him abroad and about, over the 
streets that nin between the pavements like channels of 
grooved and tongaed lava, over the bridges tbit are made 
of enduring stone, through subways floored and sided with 
yard thick concrete, between houses that are never rebuilt, 
and by river steps hewn, to the eye, from the living rock. 
A black fog chased us into VTestminster Abbey, and, stand 
mg there in the darkness, I could hear the wings of the 
dead centuries circling round the head of Litchfield A. 
Keller, journalist, of Dayton, Ohio UJS A, whose minion 
it was to make the Britishers sit up 

He stumbled gasping into tbe thick gloom, and tbe roar 
of the traffic came to his bewildered ears, 

‘Lets go to the telegraph-office and cable,’ I said. 
‘Cant you hear tbe New hork JVcrld crying for news of 
the great sea serpent, blind, white, and smelling of mnsh, 
stricken to death by a submarine volcano, and assisted by 
bis loving wife to die m mid-ocean, as visualised br an 
American citizen, the breezy, newsy, brainy newspaper man 
of Dayton, Ohio l 'Rah for the Buckeye State. Step 
lively 1 Both gates 1 Szz 1 Boom 1 Aah l ’ Keller was a 
Princeton man, and he seemed to need encouragement. 

‘\ouve got me on your own ground,’ said he, tugging 
at his overcoat pocket He pulled out his copy, with the 
cable forms—for be had written out his telegram—-and put 
them all into my hand, groaning, ‘ I pass. If I hadn t come 
to your cursed country—If Id sent it off at Southampton 
—If I ever get you west of the AUeghamues, if_* 
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* Never mind, Keller. It isn’t j*our fault. It’s the fault 
of your country. If you had been seven hundred years 
older you’d have done -what I am going to do.’ 

‘ What are you going to do ? ’ 

1 Tell it as a lie.’ 

‘Fiction!’ This -with the full-blooded disgust of a 
journalist for the illegitimate branch of the profession. 

‘ You can call it that if you like. I shall call.it a lie.’ 

And a lie it lias become ; for Truth is a naked lady, and 
if by accident she is drawn up from the bottom of the sea, 
it behoves a gentleman either to give her a print petticoat 
or to turn his face to the -wall and vow that he did not see. 
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t,<nv Chil ffae Kite tarings tome tne night 
That Ming the Bat sets free-— 

The herds are shut m byre and but 
Ftir lowed till dv»n are ve 
This is the hour of pride and poser. 

Talon and tush and claw 
Oh hear the call otui hunting all 
That beep the Jungle law 1 

A ijht Sotvj vi th' Jun^lt 

Ir was seven o'clock of a very warm evening in the 
Seeonec hills when Father Wolf woke up fiom his day's 
rest, scratched himself, yawned, and spread out bis paws 
one after the other to get nd of the sleepy feeling m their 
tips Mother Wolf lay with her fug gray nose dropped 
acro c 3 her four tumbling squealing cubs, and the moon 
chone into the mouth of the cave where they all lived 
1 Augrh!’ said Father Wolf, ‘it is time to hunt again’, 
and he was going to spring down hill when a little shadow 
with a bwshy tail crossed tbB threshold and whined ‘Good 
luck go with you, 0 Chief of the Wolves, and good luck 
and strong white teeth go with the noble children, that 
they may never forget the hungry in this world ’ 

It was the jackal—T&baqru the Dishheher—and the 
wolves of India despise Tabaqui because he rums about 
making mischief, and telling tales, and eatjng rags and 
■pieces of leather from the village rubbish heaps But they 

8S 
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are afraid of him too, because Tabaqui, more than any one 
else in the jungle, is apt to go mad, and then he forgets 
that he was ever afraid of any one, and runs through the 
forest biting everything in his way. Even the tiger inns 
and hides when little Tabaqui goes mad, for madness is the 
most disgraceful thing that can overtake a wild creature. 
We call it hydrophobia, but they call it demnee —the 
madness—and run. 

'Enter, then, and look/ said Father Wolf, stiffly; *hut 
there is no food here.’ 

‘For a wolf, no,’ said Tabaqui; ‘but for so mean a 
person as myself a dry bone is a good feast. Who are we, 
the Gidur-log [the jackal people], to pick and choose?’ 
He scuttled to the back of the cave, where he found the 
bone of a buck with some meat on it, and sat cracking the 
end merrily. 

‘ All thanks for this good meal/ he said, licking his lips. 
1 How beautiful are the noble children! How large are 
their eyes! And so young too! Indeed, indeed, I might 
have remembered that the children of kings are men from 
the beginning.’ 

Now, Tabaqui knew as well as any one else that there is 
nothing so unlucky as to compliment children to their 
faces; and it pleased him to see Mother and Father Wolf 
look uncomfortable. 

Tabaqui sat still, rejoicing in the mischief that he had 
made, and then he said spitefully: 

'Share Khan, the Big One, has shifted his hunting- 
grounds. -He will hunt among these hills for the next 
moon, so he has told me.’ 

Shere Khan was the tiger who lived near the Waingunga 
River, twenty miles away. 

'He has no right I ’ Father Wolf began angrily—‘By the 
Law of the Jungle he has no right to change his quarters 
without due warning. He will frighten every head of 
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game within ten miles Sind I—I have to kill for two, these 
dap 1 

‘His mother did not rail him Lungn [the Lame One] for 
nothing’ said Mother \\ olf, quietly He has been lame in 
one foot from his birth- That is why he has only killed 
cattle- Now the vjllagera of the Vtaingutiga are angry 
with him, and he has come here to makd our villagers 
angry They will Scour the jungle for him when he is far 
away, and we and our children must run when the grqss is 
set alight Indeed, we are scry grateful to there Khan ! 
‘fehall I tell him of your gratitude t’ said Tabaqui 
‘Out!’ nnapped bather Molt ‘Out and hunt with thy 
master Thou hast done harm enough for one night,* 

‘ I go ' said Tabaqui, quietly ‘ \ e can hear Shere Khan 
below in the thickets. I might ha\ o saved myself the 
message * 

Father Wolf listened, and below in the \alley that ran 
down to a little nver, he heard the dry, angry, snarly, 
singsong whine of a tiger who has caught nothing and does 
not care if all the jungle knows it 

‘ The fool! * said Father V olf ‘To begin a night 8 work 
with that noise Does he think that our buck are like his 
fat W atngimga bullocks 1 

sh It is neither bullock nor buck he hunts to-night,* 
said Mother Wolf ‘ It is Man.* The w huie had changed 
to a sort of humming purr that seemed to come from et ery 
quarter of the compass It was the noise that bewilders 
woodcutters and gipsies sleeping in the open, and makes 
them run sometimes into tho very mouth of the tiger 
‘Wan!* said Father Wolf showing all his white teeth. 
'Faugh 1 Are there not enough beetles and frogs in the 
tanks that he must eat Man, and on our ground too 1 * 

The Law of the Jungle which never orders anything 
without a reason. Forbids every beast to eat Man except 
when he ia lolling to show his chit Iren how to kill, and 
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then ho must hunt outside the hunting-grounds of his peek 
or tribe. The real reason for this is tiiabman-killina: means, 
sooner or later, the arrival of white men on elephants, with 
guns, and hundreds of brown men with gongs and rockets 
and torches. Then everybody in the jungle suffers. The 
reason the beasts give among themselves is that Man is the 
weakest and most defenceless of all living things, and it is 
unsportsmanlike to touch him. They say too—and it is 
true—that man-eaters become mangy, and lose their teeth. 

The pun- grew louder, and ended in the full-throated 
'Aaarhr of the tiger's charge. 

Then there was a howl—an untigerisb howl—from Shore 
Khan. ‘ He has missed.’ said Mother Wolf. ‘ What is it V 

Father Wolf ran out a few paces and heard Shere Khan 
muttering and mumbling savagely, as he tumbled about in 
the scrub. 

‘The fool has had no more sense than to jump at a wood¬ 
cutters’ camp-fire, and lms burned his feet,’ said Father 
Wolf, with a grunt. ‘Tabaqui is with him.’ 

‘Something is coming up hill,’ said Mother Wolf, twitch¬ 
ing one ear. * Get ready.’ 

The bushes rustled a little in the thicket, and Father 
Wolf dropped with his haunches under him, read}- for his 
leap. Then, if you had been watching, you would have 
seen the .most wonderful thing in the world—the wolf 
checked in mid-spring. He made bis bound before he saw 
what it was he was jumping af, and then he tried to stop 
himself. The result was that he shot up straight into the 
air for four or five feet, landing almost where he left ground. 

‘ Man! ’ he snapped. ‘ A man’s cub. Look! ’ 

Directly in front of him, holding on by a low branch, 
stood a naked brown baby who could just walk—as soft 
and as dimpled a little atom as ever came to a wolfs cave 
at night. Ho looked up into Father Wolf’s face, and 
laughed. 
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‘Is that 5 nuns mbt* said Mother Wolf I luve 
never seen one. Bring it here.' 

A wolf accustomed to coving bis own cnbs can, if reccs- 
«iy, con*!! an egg without breaking 14 sad though Father 
WVfs jaws clcwsl nght on the childh hack no 4 a tooth 
even scratch'd the eke, as he kid it down among the 
cubs 

‘How li tie 1 How naked, and—how boM * ’ said Mother 
Wolf, softly The hahr was poshing his way between the 
cubs to get close to the warm hide. * Abai 1 lie is taking 
his meal with the others And so thus is a man s cuh. Now, 
was there ever a wolf that could boast of a nun e mb among 
her children 1 

4 I have beard now and again of such a thing but never 
in oar Pact or in my time,’ fetid Father Ad ol£ * He is 
altoge'her without hair and I co.ild Ml him with a touch 
of mv foot But *ee, he looks up and is rot afraid.’ 

The moonlight was blocked oat of the month of the cai e, 
for Shere Khan a great square head and shoulders were 
thru** into the entrance Tabaqw, behind him, was squeak 
ing * My lord, my lard, it went in here 1 * 

'Sherc Khan does us great honour sa.d Father AVoVf, 
bnt hu eyes were very angry ‘ What does Sherc Khan 
reed I 

'My quarry A mans cub went tk.s way,* snd Sbcre 
Khan. ‘Its parents have nm off Give it to me,* 

Shere Khan had jumped at a woodcutters’ camp-fire, as 
Father V> off tad said, and was furious from the pain of hi* 
burned feet. But Father Wolf Ww that the mouth of 
the cave was too narrow for a tiger to come m tv Even 
where ha was, Shere Khan s shoulders and fore paws were 
cramped for want of room, a$ a man a would he if he t nod 
to fight hi a barrel. 

‘ The Wolves are a free people,’ said Father Molt ‘ The v 
take orders from the Head of the Pack, and not from anj 
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striped cattle-dealer. The man’s cub is ours—to kill if we 
choose.’ 

* Ye choose and ye do not choose ! What talk is this of 
choosing ? By the bull that I killed, am I to stand nosing 
into your dog’s den for my fair dues 1 It is I, Shere Khan, 
who speak ! 1 

The tiger’s roar filled the cave with thunder. Mother 
Wolf shook herself clear of the cubs and sprang forward, 
her eyes, like two green moons in the darkness, facing the 
blazing eyes of Shere Khan. 

■ ‘ And it is I, Raksha [The Demon], who answer. The 
man’s cub is mine, Lungri—mine to me! He shall not be 
killed. He shall live to run with the Pack and to hunt 
with the Pack; and in the end, look you, hunter of little 
naked cubs—frog-eater—fish-killer—he shall hunt (lice ! 
How get hence, or by the Sambhur that I killed (/ eat no 
starved cattle), back thou goest to thy mother, burned 
beast of the jungle, lamer than ever thou earnest into the 
world ! Go ! ’ 

Father Wolf looked on amazed. He had almost forgotten 
the days when he had won Mother Wolf in fair fight from 
five other wolves, when she ran in the Pack and was not 
called The Demon for compliment’s sake. Shere Khan 
might have faced Father Wolf, but he could not stand up 
against Mother Wolf, for he knew that where he was she 
had all the advantage of the ground, and would fight to the 
death. So he hacked out of the cave-mouth growling, and 
when he was clear he shouted :— 

‘ Each dog barks in his own yard 1 We will see what the 
Pack will say to this fostering of man-cubs. The cub is 
mine, and to my teeth he will come in the end, 0 bush¬ 
tailed thieves! ’ 

Mother Wolf threw herself down panting among the cubs, 
and Father Wolf said to her gravely :— 

‘Shere Khan speaks this much truth. The cub must 
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be shown to the Pack. ’ll lit thou stiH keep him, 
Mother r 

‘Keep bm 1 ' the gasped ‘He came naked, by night, 
alone and very hungry , yet he was not afraid! Look, he 
has pushed one of my tabes to one side already And that 
lime hitcher would have killed him and would have run 
off to the M amgunga while the villagers here hunted 
through all our lairs in revenge r Keep hunt Assuredly 
I wall keep him Lie still, little frog 0 thou Mowgli— 
for Mowgli the Frog I will call thee—the time will come 
when thou wilt hunt Shore Khan as he has hrmttd thee’ 
‘But what will our Pack say V and Father Wolf 
The Law of the Jungle lays down very clearly that any 
wolf may, when he names, withdraw from the Pack he 
belongs to, but as soon as his cubs are old enough to stand 
on thc’r feet he must bmg them to the Pack Courtul, 
which is generally held once a month at full moon, ui order 
that the other wolves may identify them After that 
inspection the cubs are free to run where they pleas©, and 
untd they have killed their first buck no excuse >$ accepted 
if a grown wolf of the Pack lulls one of them. The 
punishment is death where the murderer can be found, and 
if you thmk for a minute you will see that this must be kj. 

Father Wolf waited till his cubs could run a little, and 
then on the night of the Pack Meeting took them and 
MowgU and Mother Alolf to the Council Bock~a hilltop 
covered with stones and boulders where a hundred wolves 
could hide Akela, the great gray I .one Wolf who led all 
the Pack hy strength and, cunning lay out at full length on 
his rock, and below him aX fort', or more vrelvts of every 
size and colour, from badger-coloured veterans who could 
handle a buck alone, to young black three-year-olds who 
thought they could The Lone Kolf had led them for a 
year now He had fallen twice into a wolf trap \n hi» 
youth, and once he had been beaten and left for dead , so 
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he knew the manners and customs of men. There was very 
little talking at the rock. The cubs tumbled over each 
other in the centre of the circle where their mothers and 
fathers sat, and now and again a senior wolf would go 
quietly up to a cub, look at him carefully, and return to his 
place on noiseless feet. Sometimes a mother would push 
her cub far out into the moonlight, to be sure that he had 
not been overlooked. Akela from bis rock would ciy: ‘ Ye 
know the Law—ye know the Law. Look well, 0 Wolves’ 
and the anxious mothers would take up the call: ‘ Look— 
look well, 0 Wolves! 5 

At last—and Mother Wolfs neck-bristles lifted as the 
time came—Father Wolf pushed * Mowgli the Frog, 5 as 
they called him, into the centre, where he sat laughing and 
playing with some pebbles that glistened in the moonlight. 

Akela never raised his head from his paws, but went on 
with the monotonous cry: ‘Look well! 5 A muffled roar 
came up from behind the rocks—the voice of Shere Khan 
crying: * The cub is mine. Give him to me. What have 
the Free People to do with a man’s cub ? ’ Akela never 
even twitched his ears: all he said was: ‘Look well, 0 
Wolves! What have the Free People to do with the orders 
of any save the Free People 1 Look well! ’ 

There was a chorus of deep growls, and a young wolf in 
his fourth year flung hack Shere Khan's question to Akela: 
‘What have the Free People to do with a man’s cub"?’ 
Now the Law of the Jungle lays down that if there is any 
dispute as to the right of a cub to be accepted by the Pack, 
he must be spoken for by at least two members of the Pack 
who are not his father and mother. 

‘ Who speaks for this cub ? 5 said Akela. ‘ Among the 
Free People who speaks? 5 There was no answer, and 
Mother Wolf got ready for what she knew would be her 
last fight, if things came to fighting. 

Then the only other creature who is allowed at the Pack 
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Council—Baloo, the «leepv brown bear who teaches the 
wolf cuba the Law of the Jungle old Baloo, who can come 
anti go where he pleases because he eats only nuts and 
roots and honey—rose up on Kis hind quarters and granted 

* The man s cub—the man’s cub ? ’ he said, ' 1 speak for 
the man’s cub There is no harm m ft mans cub, I hive 
no gift of words, but I speak the truth. Let him ran With 
the Pack, and be enteral with the others I myself will 
teach Lm/ 

* We need yet another/ said Akela. 'Baloo has spoken, 
and he is our teacher for the young cubs Who speaks 
beside Baloo I ’ 

A black shadow dropped down into the circle. It was 
Bagheera the Black Panther, inky black all over, bat with 
the panther markings showing up in certain lights like the 
pattern of watered silk. Everybody knew Bagheera, and 
nobodv cared to cross his path, for he was as cunning as 
Tabaqm, as bold as the wild buffalo, and as reckless as the 
wounded elephant But be bad a voice as soft fta wild 
honey dripping from a tree, and a skin softer than down. 

*0 Akela, and ye the Free People/ he purred, ‘I have 
no nght m your assembly, but the Law of the Jungle says 
that if there is a doubt which is not a killing matter in 
regard to a new cub the Ufa of that cub may be bought at 
a price. And the taw does not say who may or may not 
pay that price. Am I nght t ’ 

'Good! good 1 ’ said the young wolves, who are alwavs 
hungry ‘Listen to Bagheera. The cub can be bought for 
a price. It is the Law ’ 

'Knowing that I have no right to speak here, I ask your 
leave,’ 

1 'speak, then,' cried twenty voices 

‘To kill a naked cub is shame. Besides, be may make 
better sport for you when he is grown Baloo has spoken 
in bis behalf Now to Baloo s word I will add one bull. 
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and a fat one, newly killed, not half a mile from here, if ye 
will accept the man’s cub according to the Law. Is it 
difficult?’ 

There was a clamour of scores of voices, saying: 1 What 
matter? He will die in the winter rains. He will scorch 
in the sun. What harm can a naked frog do us ? Let him 
run with the Pack Where is the bull, Bngheera? Let 
him be accepted.’ And then came Akela’s deep bay, cry¬ 
ing : Look well—look well, 0 Wolves' ’ 

Mowgli was still deeply interested in the pebbles, and he 
did not notice when the wolves came and looked at him one 
by one. At last they all went down the bill for the dead 
bull, and only Akela, Bagheeru, Baloo, and Mowgli’s own 
wolves were left. Sliere Khan roared still in the night, for 
he was very angry that Mowgli had not been handed over to 
him. 

‘Ay, roar we ??,‘said Bagheeni, under his whiskers; ‘for 
the time comes when this naked thing null make thee roar 
to another tune, or I know nothing of man.’ 

‘It was well done,’ said Akela. ‘Men and their cubs are 
very wise. He may be a help in time.’ 

‘Truly, a help in time of need : for none can hope to lead 
the Pack for ever,’ said Bagheera. 

Akela said nothing He was thinking of the time that 
comes to every leader of every pack when his strength goes 
from him and he gets feebler and feebler, till at last he is 
Wiled by the wolves and a new leader comes up—to be 
Wiled in his turn. 

‘Take him away,’ he said to Father Wolf, ‘and train him 
as befits one of the Free People.’ 

And that is how Mowgli was entered into the Seeonee 
wolf-pack for the price of a bull and on Baloo’s good word. 

-s #■ * *■ 

Kow you must be content to sWp ten or eleven whole 
years, and only gues« at all the wonderful life Mowgli led 
K.K. G 
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among the wch es because if it w ere written ont i* would fill 
ever so many Whs lie grew up with the cubs, thouch 
thev, of course, w eio grovrn wol\ es uliaw 1 Indore lift teas a 
child, and Father M o!f taught him ha bu-une*s t am! the 
meaning of things in the jungle, till ever} rustle 111 the 
grass, every bicath of the warm night air, ever) n ite of the 
owls above his head, ever} scratch of a hit’s claws a* it 
roosted for a while in a tree, and ever} sp’ash of ever} little 
fish jumping m a pool meant just as much to hint as the 
work nf Ins office means to a business man M hen he was 
not learning he sat out in the sun and slept, and ate ami 
went to deep again , when he ftlt dirtv or hot he *wam in 
the forest pools, and when he wanted boticj (Ihilcto told him 
that hone} and nuts were just as pleasant to eat as raw 
meat) he climbed up for it, and that Bugheera showed him 
how to do Bagheera would be out on a branch and call 
‘ Come along. Little Brother,’ and nt first Mowgli would 
cling like the sloth but afterward he would fling himself 
through the branches almost as boldly a* the gray ape He 
took bis pl ice at the Council Bock, too when the Pick met, 
and there he discovered that if he stared hard at any wolf, 
the wolf would Ite forced to drop hu eyes and so he used to 
stare for fun At other times he wtmld pick the long 
thorns out of the pads of his friends for wolves suffer 
ternbly from thorns and burs in their coats lie would go 
down the hillside into the cultivated lands by night, and 
look very curiously it the villagers m tbeir huts, but be had 
a mistrust of men because Bagheera showed him a square 
box with a drop-gate so cunningly hidden m the jungle that 
he nearly walked into it, and told him that it was a trap 
He loi ed better than anything else to gn v, ith Bagheera into 
the dark warm heart of the forest, to sleep all through the 
drowsy diy and at m a ht see how Bagheera did his killing 
Bagheera killed right and left as he felt hungry, and bo did 
Mowgli—with me exception As, soon is he was old 
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enough to understand things, Bagheeria told him that he 
must never touch cattle because he had been bought into 
the Pack at the price of a bull’s life. ‘All the jungle is 
thine,’ said Bagheera, ‘and thou cansfc kill everything that 
thou art strong enough to kill ; but for the sake of the bull 
that bought thee thou must never kill or eat any cattle 
young or old. That is the Law of the Jungle.’ Mowgli 
obeyed faithfully. 

And he grew and grew strong as a boy must grow who 
does not know that he is learning any lessons, and who has 
nothing in the world to think of e.veept things to eat. 

Mother Wolf told him once or twice that Shere Khan 
was not a creature to be trusted, and that some day he must 
kill Shere Khan ; but though a young wolf would hare 
remembered that advice every hour, Mowgli forgot it 
because he was only a hoy—though he would have called 
himself a wolf if he had been able to speak in any human 
tongue. 

Shere Khan was always crossing his path in the jungle, 
for as Akela grew older and feebler tbe lame tiger had 
come to be great friends with the younger wolves of the 
Pack, who followed him for scraps, a thing Akela would 
never have allowed if be bad dared to push bis authority to 
tbe proper bounds. Then Shere Khan would flatter them 
and wonder that such fine young hunters were content to be 
led by a dying wolf and a man's cub 1 They tell me,’ Shere 
Khan would say. ‘that at Council ye dare not look him 
between the eyes ’; and the young wolves would growl and 
bristle. 

Bagheera, who had eyes and ears everywhere, knew 
something of this, and once or twice he told Mowgli in so 
many words that Shere Khan would kill him some day ; 
and Mowgli would laugh and answer: ‘I have the Pack and 
I have thee: and Baloo, though he is so lazy, might strike 
a blow or two for my sake. Why should I be afraid ? ’ 
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It was one very ward day that a new notion came to 
Bagbeera —bom of something that he had heard. Perhaps 
Sahi the Porcupine had told him, but he and to Mowgli 
when they were deep m the jungle as the boy lav with bis 
head on Bagheeras beautiful black shin *1 it tie Brother, 1 
how often have I told thee that Shore Khan is thy 
enemy 1' 

‘As many times as there are nuts on that palm,* said 
Mowgli, who, naturally, could not count ‘ h hat of it! I 
am sleepv, Bagheera, and fehere Khan is all long tail and 
loud talk—like Mor the Peacock-’ 

‘But this is no time for sleeping Baloo knows it, I 
know it, the Pack know it, and even the fooliah, footiih 
deer know Tahaqiu has told thee, too ’ 

‘Hot ho*' smA Mcraglv ‘Tahaqm came to mo not. 
long ago with some rude talk that I was a naked man’s 
cub and not fit to dig pig nuts, but I caught TaUaqni by 
the tail and swung him twice against a palm tree to teach 
him better manners ’ 

‘ That was foolishness, far though Tabaquv vs a mischief 
maker, he would have told thee of somethin? that con 
eerned thee closely Open thoM? eyes, Little Brother 
Shore Khan dare not kill thee mthe jungle , but remember, 
AkeH is very old and soon the daj comes when he cannot 
kill his buck, and then he will be leader no more Many 
of the wolves that looked thee over when thou wast 
brought to the Council first are old too, and the young 
wolves believe, as Sherc Khan has taught them, that a 
man-cub has no place with the Tack Tn'a bttle time thou 
wilt be a man,’ 

* And what is a man that he should not tun with his 
brothers 1 ’ said Alowgli 1 1 was born in the jungle I hai e 
obeyed the Law of the Jungle, and there vs no wolf of outs 
from whose paws L have not pulled a thorn Surely they 
are my brothers! ’ 
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Bagheera stretched himself at full length and half shut 
his eyes. ‘Little Brother,’ said he, ‘feel under m 3 ’ jaw.’ 

Mowgli put up his strong brown hand, and just under 
Bagheeni’s silk}- chin, irhere the giant rolling muscles were 
all hid by the glossy hair, he came upon a little bald spot. 

‘There is no one in the jungle that knows that I, 
Bagheera, carry that mark—the mark of the collar; and 
yet. Little Brother, I was born among men, and it was 
among men that my mother died—in the cages of the 
King’s Palace at Oodeypore. It was because of this that I 
paid the price for thee at the Council when thou wast a 
little naked cub. Yes, I too was born among men. I bad 
never seen tlie jungle. They fed me behind bars from an 
iron pan till one night I felt that I was Bagheera—the 
Panther—and no man’s plaything, and I broke tlie silly 
lock with one blow of m 3 ' paw and came awaj'j and 
because I bad learned the ways of men, I became more 
terrible in the jungle than Shere Khan. Is it not so 1 ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mowgli; ‘all the jungle fear Bagheera—all 
except Mowgli.’ 

‘Oh, thou art a man’s cub,’ said the Black .Panther, veiy 
tended}'; ‘ and even as I returned to in}' jungle, so thou 
must go back to men at last,—to the men who are th} T 
brothers,—if thou art not killed in the Council . 1 

‘ But wb}'—but wli}' should any wish to kill me 1 ’ said 
Mowgli. 

‘ Look at me,’ said Bagheera; and Mowgli looked at him 
steadily between the eyes. The big panther turned bis 
bead away in half a minute. 

1 That is why,’ he said, shifting his paw on the leaves. 
‘Nob even I can look thee between the eyes, and I was 
born among men, and I love thee, Little Brother. The 
others they hate thee because their eyes cannot meet thine ; 
because thou art wise; because thou hast pulled out thorns 
from their feet—because thou art a man.’ 
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*Idul not know these things,' said Mowgh, sullenly, 
and be frowned under his heavy black eyebrows 

•What is the Law of the Jangle J Strike first and then 
g”ve tongue. By thy very carelessness they know that 
thou art a man. But be wi«e It is in my heart that 
is hen Atela misses his nest kill,—and at each hunt it 
costs him more to pm the buck,—the Pack will turn against 
him and against thee They will hold a jungle Council at 
the Both, and then—and then—I have it 1 ’ said Bagheera, 
leaping up ‘Go thou down qtuckly to the mens hut* in 
the valley, and take some of the Red Flower which thev 
grow there, so that when the time comes thou m.ave^t 
hare even a stronger friend than I or Baloo or those of 
the Pack that lose thee. Get the Red Flower’ 

By Red Flower Bagheera meant fire, only no creature xn 
the jungle will call fire by its proper name Every beast 
lives in deadly feat of it, and invents a hundred ways of 
describing it 

‘Tim Red Flower 1* said Mowgh ‘That grows outride 
their huts in the twilight. I w ill get some * 

‘There speaks the mans cub* said Bagheera, proudly 
‘Iiemember that it grows in little pots. Get one swiftly, 
and keep it hy thee for time of need ’ 

‘Good 1 said Mowglu *1 go But art thou sure, 0 ray 
Laghccra’—he slipped his arm round the splendid neck, 
l?d look todeep into the big eye*™‘art thou sure that alt 
wo 1 wu bchefvhan s doing 1 * 

man'cub has ryken Xock that freed me, I am cure. Little 
wilt he a man. 

‘And what a Bull that bought me, I will pay She re 
brothers 1 J said pr this, and it may be a httle over,’ said 
obeyed the Law funded away 

from whose paws 1 That is all a man,’ saul Bagheera to 
are my brothers 1 1 again * Oh Shere Khan, never was a 
hat frog hunt of thine Un y ears ago' ’ 
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Mowgli was far and far tlirongli the forest, running hard, 
and his heart was hot in him. He came to the cave as the 
evening mist rose, and drew breath, and looked down the 
valley. The cubs were out, but Mother "Wolf, at the back 
of the cave, knew by his breathing that something was 
troubling her frog. 

1 What is it, Son 1 1 she said. 

‘Some bat’s chatter of Shere Khan,’ he called back. ‘I 
hunt among the ploughed fields to-night': and he plunged 
downward through the hushes, to the stream at the bottom 
of the valley. There he checked, for he heard the yell of 
the Pack hunting, heard the bellow of a hunted Sambhur, 
and the snort as the "buck turned at hay. Then there were 
wicked, bitter howls from the young wolves: ‘Akela.' 
Akela! Let the Lone Wolf show his strength. Room 
for the leader of the Packl Spring, Akela!’ 

The Lone Wolf must have sprung and missed his hold, 
for Mowgli heard the snap of his teeth and then a yelp as 
the Sambhur knocked him over with his fore foot. 

He did not wait for anything more, hut dashed on ; and 
the yells grew fainter behind him as he ran into the crop¬ 
lands where the villagers lived. 

‘ Bagheera spoke truth,’ he panted, as he nestled down in 
some cattle-fodder by the window of a hut 1 To-morrow 
is one day both for Akela and for me.’ 

Then he pressed his face close to the window and watched 
the fire on the hearth. He saw the husbandman’s wife get 
up and feed it in the niglit with black lumps; and when 
the morning came and the mists were all white and cold, 
he saw the man’s child pick up a wicker pot plastered 
inside witli earth, fill it with lumps of red-hot charcoal, 
put it under his blanket, and go out to tend the cows in 
the byre. 

‘Is that all V said Mowgli. ‘If a eub can do it, there is 
nothing to fear’; so he strode round the corner and met 
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the bjy, took the pot fiom 1’i- bund, mid into 

the mist wtub. the boy howled with fear 

'They are very like me,’ said Alowgli, blowing into the 
pot, as he bad seen the woman do 4 This thing will &te if 
I do not gne it things to eat’, and he dropped twigs and 
dned barb on the red stuff Half way up the hill he met 
Hughcera, with the morning dew shining like moonstones on 
his. coat 

1 Abell lias missed,’ said the Panther ‘They would h;« c 
killed him last night, but they needed thee also They wer<? 
looking for thee on the hill ’ 

‘I was among the ploughed lands 1 atu ready Sec '’ 
Mowgh held up the fire-pot 

'Good! kow I haie seen men thm-t a dry branch into 
that stuff, and presently the Rod Nowtr blossomed at the 
end of it Art thou not afraid f' 

‘ko Why should I fear! I remember non—if it is 
not a dream—how, before 1 was a Wolf, I lay beside the 
JiVl j- r , and is »’.w pt.iii't' 

All that day Mowgh sat w the caie tending bis fire-pot 
and dipping dry branches into it to see how they looked. 
He found»branch that satisfied him, and in the evening n hen 
Tuhaqm came to the ca\ e and told him rudely enough tb it 
he was wanted at the Council Poch, he laughed till Tahaqtjj 
ran away Then Alow gli went to the Council, still laughing 
AbeU the lone wolf lay by the side of his rocb as a supi 
that the leadership of the Pack was open, and Sbcre kh-in 
with his following of scrap-fed wolves walked to a^d fro 
openly being flattered Bagheera lay close to Jlowgli, and 
the fire pot wa3 lietwecu Mowgh s knees Mien thr\ 

were all gathered together, Shere Khan began to speak_ 

a thing he w oiild never have dared to do w hen \bd i w us m 
hit prune 

‘He lia= no right,’wintered Uigheera ‘Sa\ so IR 
is a dogs son lie will be frightened' 
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Mowgli sprang to his. feet. ‘Free People,’ be cried, 
‘does Sbere Khan lead the Pack ? What has a tiger to do 
with our leadership 1 ’ 

c Seeing that the leadership is yet open, and being asked 
to speak—’ Shere Khan began. 

‘By whom? 5 said Mowgli. ‘Are we all jackals, to fawn 
on this cattle-butcher ? The leadership of the Pack is with 
the Pack alone. 5 

There were yells of ‘ Silence, thou man’s cub! ’ ‘ Let him 
speak. He has kept our Law ’ ■ and at last the seniors of 
the Pack thundered : ‘ Let the Dead Wolf speak.’ When a 
leader of the Pack has missed his kill, he is called the Dead 
Wolf as long as he lives, which is not long 

Akela raised his old head wearily:— 

‘Free People, and ye too, jackals of Shere Khan, for 
twelve seasons I have led ye to and from the kill, and in all 
that time not one has been trapped or manned. Kow I 
have missed my kill. Ye know how that plot was made. 
Ye know how ye brought me up to an untried buck to 
make my weakness known. It was cleverly done. Your 
right is to kill me here on the Council Rock, now. There¬ 
fore, I ask, who comes to make an end of the Lone Wolf? 
For it is my right, by the Law of the Jungle, that ye come 
one by one.’ 

There was a long hush, for no single wolf cared to fight 
Akela to the death. Then Shere Khan roared: ‘Bah! 
what have we to do with this toothless fool? He is doomed 
to die! It is the man-cub who has lived too long. Free 
People, he was my meat from the first. Give him to roe. 

I am weary of this man-wolf folly. He has troubled the 
jungle for ten seasons. Give me the man-cub, or I will 
hunt here always, and not give you one bone. He is a 
man, a man’s child, and from the marrow of ray bones I 
hate him!' 

Then more than half the Pack yelled : ‘ A man ! a man • 
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bit has a ma n to do with ns I Let him go to his own 
place 

'Anti turn all the jwoplc of the tillages against usl’ 
clamoured .Shere Ivhan ‘No, give him to roe. lie is a 
man, ami none of us can look him between the eyes.’ 

4heh lifted his head again, and said * He has eaten our 
food- He has slept with us lie has driven game for us. 
lie has broken no word of the Law of the Jungle 

•Also, I paid for tmn with a Bull when he was accepted 
The worth of a bull is little, but Bigheera’s honour u 
something that he will perhaps fight for,’ said Bagheera, in 
his gentlest 1 oice 

*A bull paid ten j ears ago 1 ’ the 1’acL snarled. ‘LVhat 
do we care for bones ten \ ears old T ’ 

1 Or for a pledge T said Bagheera, his white teeth bared 
under his lip. * \\ ell arc yc called the l rcc People I' 

‘No mans cub can run with the people of the jungle,’ 
howled Sbere Khan. * Give him to me ’ ’ 

‘ He is our brother in all but blood,’ Akela went on, ‘and 
}e would kill him here 1 In truth, I have lived too long 
Some of jo are eaters of cattle, and of others I have heard 
that, under Shere Khan’s teaching ye go bj dark night 
and snatch ctiiUceo. from the villagers tlocwstep. There 
fore I know je to be cowards, and it is to cowards I speak 
It 13 certain that I must die, and my life is of no worth, or 
I would offer that in the man-cub 8 place Bet for the sake 
of the Honour of the Pack —a little matter that by being 
without a leader ye have forgotten,—I promise that if )C 
let the man-cub go to his own place, I will not, when my 
time tomes to die, bare one tooth against ye. I will die 
without fighting That wdl at least save the Pack three 
lives More I cannot do, but if ye will I can save je the 
shame that comes of killing a brother against whom there 
is no fault,—a brother spoken for and bought into the Tack 
according to the Law of the Jungle 
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‘ He is a man—a man—a man—! ’ snarled the Pack; 
and most of the wolves began to gather round Shere 
Khan, whose tail was beginning to switch. 

1 Now the business is in thy hands,' said Bagheera to 
Mowgli. ‘ TFc can do no more except fight/ 

Mowgli stood upright—the fire-pot in his hands. Then 
he stretched out his arms, and yawned in the face of the 
Council ; but he was furious with rage and sorrow, for, 
wolf-like, the wolves had never told him how they hated 
him. ‘Listen yon!’ he cried. ‘There is no need for this 
dog’s jabber. Ye have told me so often to night that I am 
a man (and indeed I would have been a wolf with you to 
my life’s end), that I feel your words are true. So I do 
not call ye my brothers any more, but say [dogs], as a 
man should. What ye will do, and what ye will not do, 
is not yours to say. That matter is with me ■ and that 
we may see the matter more plainly, I, the man, have 
brought here a little of the Red Flower which ye, dogs, 
fear/ 

He flung the fire-pot on the ground, and some of the red 
coals lit a tuft of dried moss that flared up, as all the 
Council drew back in terror before the leaping flames. 

Mowgli thrust his dead branch into the fire till the twigs 
lit and crackled, and whirled it above his head among 
the cowering wolves. 

‘ Thou art the master,’ said Bagheera, in an undertone. 

‘ Save Akela from the death. He was ever thy friend.’ 

Akela, the grim old wolf who had never asked for mercy 
in his life, gave one piteous look at Mowgli as the hoy 
stood all naked, his long black hair tossing over his 
shoulders in the light of the blazing branch that made the 
shadows jump and quiver. 

‘ Good ! 5 said Mowgli, staring round slowly. 1 1 see that 
yc me dogs. I go from you to my own people—if they be 
my own people. The jungle is shut to me, and I must 
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forget your talk and jour companionship, but I will be 
more merciful than ye art. Because I was itt but yew 
brother in blood, I promise that si hen I am a man among 
men 1 will not betray ye to men as ye hare betrayal me * 
He kicked the fire wvh hw font, and the sparks flew up 
‘There shall be no war between any of ti3 m the Back. 
But hero is & debt to pay before 1 go 1 Ue strode forward 
to where Shere Khan sat blinking stupidly at the flames,, 
and caught him by the tuft on his chin. Ilighcera followed 
in case of accidents. ‘Bp dog'’ Mowgh cried. ‘Up, 
when a tnan speaks, or I will set that coat ablaire 1 ’ 

Sherc Khan’s ears lay flat back on his head, and he shut 
his eyes, fox the blazing branch was very near 

‘This cattle-killer raid ho would kill me in the Council 
because he had not killed me when I was a cub Thus and 
thus, then, do we beat dogs when we are men. Stir a 
whisker, Lungn, and I ram the Red Flower down thy 
gullet’' He beat Shere Khan over the head with the 
branch, and the tiger whimpered and whined in an agony 
of fear 

*Pahl S.ngeii jungle-cat—go now 1 But remember when 
next I come to the Council Rock, as a man should come, it 
will be with Shere Khan’s hide on irsy head For the rest, 
Akela goes free to hie as he pleases. Ye will kjA kill him, 
because that is not my will. Nor do 1 think that ye will 
sat beie any longer, loibng out your tongues as though ye 
were somebodies, instead of dogs whom 1 dm e oat—thu» I 
Go 1’ The fire was burning funouslv at the end of tbe 
branch, and Mowgh struck right and left round the tlTcle, 
and the wolves ran howling with the sparks burning their 
fur At last there were only AVeU, Bagheeva, and perhaps 
ten wolves that had taken Mowglfs part. Thru something 
began to hurt Mowgb inside him, as he bad never t*en 
hurt in h« He befere, juvd he taught his breath and sobbed, 
and the tears ran down hia face. 
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‘What is it? What is it? 1 he said. l I do not wish to 
leave the jungle, and I do not know what this is. Am I 
dying, Bagheera?’ 

‘Ho, Little Brother. That is only tears such as men 
use,’ said Bagheera. ‘How I know thou art a man, and a 
man’s cub no longer. The jungle is shut indeed to thee 
henceforward. Let them fall, Mowgli. They are only 
tears.’ So Mowgli sat and cried as though his heart would 
break; and he had never cried in all his life before. 

‘ Now,’ he said, ‘ I will go to men. But first I must saj T 
farewell to my mother’; and he went to the cave where 
she lived until Father Wolf, and he cried on her coat, while 
the four cubs howled miserably. 

‘ Ye will not forget me ? ’ said Mowgli. 

‘Never while wc can follow a trail,’ said the cubs. 
‘ Come to the foot of the hill when thou art a man, and we 
will talk to thee; and we will come into the crop lands to 
play with thee by night.' 

‘Come soon!’ said Father Wolf. ‘Oh, wise little frog, 
come again soon : for we be old, tby mother and I.’ 

‘ Come soon,’ said Mother Wolf, ‘little naked son of mine: 
for, listen, child of man, I loved thee more than ever 1 loved 
my enhs.’ 

‘I will surely come,’said Mowgli; ‘and when I come it 
will be to lay out Shere Khan’s hide upon the Council Rock. 
Do not forget me ! Tell them in the jungle never to forget 
me!’ 

The dawn was beginning to break when Mowgli went 
down the hillside alone, to meet those mysterious things 
that are called men. 
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When the Indian Ifutinv broke out, and a little time 
before the mega of Delhi, a regiment of Natii e Irregular 
llorc’ was stationed at Fcshavmr on the Frontier of Jndn 
That regiment taught what John Lawrence called at the 
time ‘the prevalent mama,’ and would hate thrown >n its 
lut with the mutineers had it been allowed to do so The 
chance nei er came, for, as the regiment swept off down 
south it was headed up hr & remnant of an Englidi eorjw 
into the hills of Afghanistan, and there the newly-conquered 
tribesmen turned against it as wolves turn against buck. 
It was hunted for the sake of its arms and accoutrements 
from hill to hill, from ravine to ramie, up and down the 
dried beds of rivers and round the shoulders of bluffs, till it 
disappeared as water sinks in the sand—this ofhcerlcss 
rebel regiment The only trace left of its existence today 
is a nominal roll drawn up in neat round hand and counter 
signed by an officer who called him=e]f 'Adjutant, Iite 

-Irregular Cualry' The paper is yellow with } ears 

and dart, but on the back of it vou can still read a pencil 
note by John Lawrence, to this effect 1 See that the hi o 
native offiem who remained loyal are not deprived of their 
estates.— T L* Of six hundred and fifty sabres only two 
stood strain, and John Lawrence in the injiLt of all the 
agony of ths first months of the mutiny found time to 
think about t\rt r wenta 

That -was more than thirty years ago and the tribesmen 

no 
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across tlie Afghan border who helped to annihilate the 
regiment are now old men. Sometimes a graybeard speaks 
of his share in the massacre. ‘They came,’ he will say, 
'across the border, very proud, calling upon us to rise and 
kill the English, and go down to the sack of Delhi. But 
we who had just been conquered by the same English knew 
that they were over bold, and that the Government could 
account easily for those down-country dogs. This Hindu¬ 
stani regiment, therefore, we treated with fair words, and 
kept standing in one place till the redcoats came after them 
very hot and angry. Then this regiment ran forward a 
little more into our hills to avoid the wrath of the English, 
and we lay upon their flanks watching from the sides of the 
hills till we were well assured that their path was lost 
behind them. Then we came down, for we desired their 
clothes, and their bridles, and their rifles, and their hoots— 
more especially their boots. That was a great killing— 
done slowly.’ Here the old man will rub bis nose, and 
shake his long snaky locks, and lick his bearded lips, and 
grin till the yellow tooth-stumps show. ‘Yes. we killed 
them because we needed their gear, and we knew that their 
lives had been forfeited to God on account of their sin— 
the sin of treachery to the salt which they had eaten. 
They rode up and down the valleys, stumbling and rocking 
in their saddles, and howling for mercy. We drove them 
slowly like cattle till they were all assembled in one place, 
the fiat wide valley of Sheor Kot. Many had died from 
want of water, hut there still were many left, and they 
could not make any stand. We went among them, pulling 
them down with our hands two at a time, and our boys 
killed them who were new to the sword. My share of the 
plunder was such and such—so many guns, and so many 
saddles. The guns were good in those days. Now we 
steal the Government rifles, and despise smooth barrels. 
Yes, beyond doubt we wiped that regiment from off the 
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face of the earth, and even the memory of the deed 13 tiow 
dying But men say-■’ 

* Vt this point the tale would stop abruptly, and it to 
impossible to find out what mm said across the border 
The Vfrhans were always a secretive face, and vastly 
preferred doing something wicked to saying anything at 
all They would be quiet and well behaved for months, 
tall one night, without word or warning, they would rm,h 
a poLecrpceb cut the throats of a constable or two, dash 
through a village, cany away three or four women, and 
withdraw, m the red glare of burning thatch tlnving tha 
rattle and goats before them to their own desolate hills. 
The Indian Government would become almost tearful on 
these occasions. First it would say, ‘Please he good and 
we’ll forgrre you.’ The tribe concerned m the latent depre¬ 
dation would collectively put its thumb to its nose and 
answer rudely Then the Government would say ‘Hadnt 
you better pay op a little money for tht«e few corpses you 
bft, behind you the other night 1’ Here the tribe would 
temporise, and lie and bully, and some of the younger men, 
merely to show contempt of authority, would raid another 
police post and fire into some frontier mud fort, and if 
lucky, lull a real English officer Then the Government 
would say * OWnt, if you really pern* m this line of 
conduct you will be hurt. 1 If the tribe knew exactly what 
was going on in India, it would apologise or be rude, 
according >3 it learned whether the Government was bitty 
with other things, or able to devote its full attention to 
their performances. Some of the tribes knew to one corpse 
bow far to go. Others became excited, lost their heads, 
and told the Government to come on. With sorrow and 
tears, ami one eye on the British taxpayer at home, who 
insisted on regardum these exercises as brutal wars of 
annexation, the Got eminent would prepare an expensive 
11 ‘tie field brigade ami some guns, and send ad up w t 0 the 
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hills to chase the wicked tribe out of the valleys, where 
the corn grew, into the hill-tops where there was nothing 
to eat. The tribe would turn out in full strength and 
enjoy the campaign, for thej 7 knew that their women would 
never be touched, that their wounded would he nursed, not 
mutilated, and that as soon as each man’s bag of corn was 
spent they could surrender and palaver with tbe English 
General as though they had been a real enemy. After¬ 
wards, years afterwards, they would pay the blood-money, 
driblet by driblet, to the Government and tell their children 
how they bad slain the redcoats by thousands. The only 
drawback to this land of picnic-war was the weakness of 
the redcoats for solemnly blowing up with powder their 
fortified towers and keeps. Tin’s the tribes always con¬ 
sidered mean. 

Chief among the leaders of the smaller tribes—the little 
clans who knew to a penny tbe expense of moving white 
troops against them—was a priest-bandit-chief whom we 
will call the Gulla Kutta Mullah. His enthusiasm for 
border murder as an art was almost dignified. He would 
cut down a mail-runner from pure wantonness, or bombard 
a mud fort with rifle fire when be knew that our men 
needed to sleep. In his leisure moments lie would go on 
circuit among his neighbours, and try to incite other tribes 
to devilry. Also, he kept a kind of hotel for fellow-outlaws 
in his own milage, which lay in a valley called Bersund. 
Any respectable murderer on that section of the frontier 
was sure to lie up at Bersund, for it was reckoned an 
exceedingly safe place. The sole entry to it ran through a 
narrow gorge which could be converted into a death-trap 
in five minutes It was surrounded by high hills, reckoned 
inaccessible to all save born mountaineers, and here tbe 
Gulla Kutta Mullah lived in great state, the head of a 
colony of mud and stone hilts, and in each mud hut hung 
some portion of a red uniform and the plunder of dead men. 

K.P„ .H 
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The Government particularly wished for hw capture, awl 
once united him formally to come out nod he hatred on 
account of a fen of the murders in which he hail taken a 
direct part He replied 

‘I am onlv twenty jmles as the trow hits, from your 
border Come and fetch me 

< Some day we will come,’ said the Government, ‘and 
hanged you will be * 

The Qulli kutta Mullah let the matter from his wind 
He knew that the patience of the Government was as long 
as a summer day but he did not realise that its arm was 
as long as a winter night Months afterwards when there 
was peace on the border and all India was quiet, the 
Ind aw Go' eminent «v Us sleep and remembered 

the Gulls kntta Mtdhh at Rrsund, with his thirteen 
outlaws The movement against him of one single regi 
ment—which the telegrams would have translated ns war 
—would have been highly impolitic, Thi> was n time for 
silence ai d speed, and above all aWnee of bloodshed 
koil must know that all along the north west frontier of 
India there is spread 3 force of sonic thirty thousand foot 
and horse, whose duty it is quietly and unostentatiously to 
shepherd the tribes in front of them- The; move up ami 
down and down and ups from one desolate little post to 
another they arc ready to take the field at ten minutes’ 
notice, they are always half in and half out of a (lift cult y 
somewhere along the monotonous hue, their lives are ns 
hard as their own muscles, and the papers nev er say any 
thing about them It was from this force that the 
Government picked its men 

One night at a station where the mounted Ni^ht Patrol 
fire as they challenge, and the wheat rolls in j^reat blue 
sreen waves under our cold northern moon the officers 
we T a playing billiards in the rami walled el ibbouve, v hed 
orders came to them that they were to go on parade at\ 
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once for a night-drill. They grumbled, and Trent to turn 
out their men—a hundred English troops, let us say, two 
hundred Goorkhas, and about a hundred cavalry of the 
finest, native cavalry in the world. 

When they were on the parade-ground, it was explained 
to them in whispers that they must set off at once across 
the hills to Bersnnd. The English troops were to post 
themselves round the hills at the side of the valley; the 
Goorkhas would command the gorge and the death-trap, 
and the cavalry would fetch a long march round and get to 
the back of the circle of lulls, whence, if there were any 
difficulty, they could charge down on the Mullah’s men. 
But orders were very strict that there should be no fighting 
and no noise. They were to return in the morning with 
every round of ammunition intact, and the Mullah and the 
thirteen outlaws bound in their midst. If they were 
successful, no one would know or care anything about their 
work: but failure meant probably a small border war, in 
which the Gulla Kutta Mullah would pose as a popular 
leader against a big bullying power, instead of a common 
border murderer. 

Then there was silence, broken only by the clicking of the 
compass needles and snapping of watch-cases, as the heads 
of columns compared bearings and made appointments for 
the rendezvous. Five minutes later the parade-ground was 
empty : the green coats of the Goorkhas and the overcoats 
of the English troops had faded into the darkness, and the 
cavalry were cantering away in the face of a blinding drizzle. 

What the Goorkhas and the English did will be seen 
later on. The heavy work lay with the horses, for the}’ 
had to go far and pick their way clear of habitations. 
Many of the troopers were natives of that part of the 
world, ready and anxious to fight against their kin, and 
some of the officers had made private and unofficial excur¬ 
sions into those hills before. They crossed the border, 
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faund a dried nver bed, cantered up that, walked through 
a stony gorge, nsked crossing a low hill under co\er of 
the darkness, skirted another till, leasing their hoof marks 
deep m some ploughed ground, felt their way along another 
watercourse, ran over the neck of a spur graving that no 
one would hear their horses grunting and so worked on in 
the ram and the darkness till they had left Be mind and its 
crater of hills a little behind them, and to the left, and it 
was time to swing round The ascent commanding the 
hack of Tiers mid was steep and they halted to draw breaLh 
in a broad level valley below the height That is to say, 
the men rereed up, but the horses blown as they were, 
refused to halt. There was unchristian language, the worse 
for being dein ered in a whisper, and von beard the Saddles 
squeaking m the darkness as the hordes plunged 

The subaltern at the rear of one troop turned in bis 
saddle and said very softly — 

‘Carter what the. blessed heavens are you doing at the 
rearl Bring your men up man * 

There was, no mwer, tdl a, troupes replied. — 

‘Carter Sahib is forward—not there There is nothing 
behind us. ’ 

•There !■%,’ said the subaltern ‘The squadron s walking 
on its own tail ’ 

Then the Major in command moved down to the rear 
swearing soft!} anl asking for the blood of Lieutenant 
Halley—the subaltern who had just spoken 

‘Book after your rearguard,' said the Major ♦‘kune of 
yout infernal thieieg have g»t lost They re at the head of 
the squadron, and you re a several kinds of idiot’ 

‘Shall I tell off my men, eirl ’ said the subaltern sulkily, 
for he was feeling wet and cohb 

* Tel1 ’ eQ1 1 ’ sa«l the Major ‘ TO tp ’em off, by Gad 1 
Ton re squandering them all over the phre There’s a 
troop behind you «oicl’ 
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‘ So I this thinking,’ said the subaltern calmly. ‘ I have 
all my men here, sir. Better speak to Carter.’ 

‘ Carter Sahib sends salaam and wants to know why the 
regiment is stopping,’ said a trooper to Lieutenant Halley. 

‘ Where under heaven is Carter? ’ said the Major. 

‘Forward with his troop/ was the answer. 

‘ Are we walking in a ring, then, or are we the centre of 
a blessed brigade ? ’ said the Major. 

By this time there was silence all along the column. 
The horses were still; but, through the drive of the fine 
rain, men could hear the feet of many horses moving over 
stony ground. 

‘ We’re being stalked,’ said Lieutenant Halley. 

‘They’ve no horses here.. Besides thej^d have fired 
before this/ said the Major. ‘ It’s—it’s villagers’ ponies.’ 

‘Then our horses would have neighed and spoilt the 
attack long ago. They must have been near us for half an 
hour/ said the subaltern. 

‘Queer that we can’t smell the horses/said the Major, 
damping his finger and rubbing it on his nose as he sniffed 
up wind. 

‘Well, it’s a bad start/ said the subaltern, shaking the 
wet from his overcoat. ‘ What shall we do, sir 1 ’ 

‘Get on/ said the Major. ‘We shall catch it tonight/ 

The column moved forward very gingerly for a few paces. 
Then there was an oath, a shower of blue sparks as shod 
hooves crashed on small stones, and a man rolled over with 
a jangle of accoutrements that would have waked the dead. 

‘Now we’ve gone and done it,’ said Lieutenant Halley. 

1 All the hillside awake, and all the hillside to climb in the 
face of musketry-fire. This comes of trying to do night- 
hawk work/ 

The trembling trooper picked himself up, and tried to 
explain that his liorse had fallen over one of the little cairns 
that are built of loose stones on the spot where a man has 
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torn murdered There wa3 no need for reasons. The 
Major 3 big Australian charger blundered nest, and the 
column came to r halt in what seemed to l>e a very grove 
yard of little cairns all about tiro feet high The rcano u 
ire? of the squadron are not reported. Men said that it felt 
Ilk* mounted q iadrdhrs w about training and without the 
mu it, but at last the horm^ breaking rank d.nd choosing 
their own war, walled clear of the cairns, till ev err min of 
the squadron re-formed and drew reui a few yards up the 
slope of the hilL Then, according to Lieutenant Halley, 
there was another scene very like the one wbnh has been 
described The Major and Carter inerted that all the men 
had not joined rank, ami that there were more of them m the 
rear clicking ami blundering among the dead mens cairns. 
Lieutenant Halley told off his own troopers again and 
resigned himself to wait. Later on he told me — 

‘I d.dnt much know, and I didn t much care what was 
going on. The row of that trooper falling ought to 
have scared half the country, and I would take my oath 
that we were being stalked by a full regiment in the rear, 
and (keg were making row enough to rouse aO Afghani dan. 

1 sat tight, but nothing happened.’ 

The mysterious part of the night's work was the silence 
on the hillude Everybody knew that the Gulls Kutta 
Mullah had his outpost huts on the reverse side of thf* MIL, 
and everybody expected by the time that the Major had 
sworn himself into a state of quiet that the watchmen there 
would open fire. \Vhen nothing occurred they said that 
the guns of the min had deadened the sound of the horses, 
and thanked Providence. At last the Major satisfied him 
self (a) that he had left no one behind among the cairns 
and <4) that he was not bung taken m the rear bv a largo 
and powerful bodv of cavalry The men’s tempers were 
thoroughly spoiled, the horses were lathered and unquiet, 

and one and all prayed for the dajbght. 
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They set themselves to climb up the hill, each man leading 
his mount carefully. Before they had covered the lower 
slopes or the breastplates had begun to tighten, a thunder¬ 
storm came up behind, rolling across the low hills and 
drowning any noise less than that of cannon. The first 
flash of the lightning showed the bare ribs of the ascent, the 
hill-crest standing steely blue against the black sky, the 
little falling lines of the rain, and, a few yards to their 
left flank, an Afghan watch-tower, two-storied, built of stone, 
and entered by a ladder from the upper story. The ladder 
was up, and a man with a rifle was leaning from the 
window. The darkness and the thunder rolled down in an 
instant, and, when the lull followed, a voice from the watch- 
tower cried, * Who goes there ? ’ 

The cavalry were very quiet, but each man gripped his 
carbine and stood beside his horse. Again the voice called, 

‘ Who goes there 'l ’ and in a louder key, * 0, brothers, give 
the alarm !’ Now, every man in the cavalry would have 
died in his long boots sooner than have asked for quarter; 
but it is a fact that the answer to the second call was a 
long wail of ‘ Marf karo! Marf karo! ’ which means, 

* Have mercy ! Have mercy ! 5 It came from the climbing 
regiment. 

The cavalry stood dumbfoundered, till the big troopers 
had time to whisper one to another: * Mir Kban, was that 
thy voice 1 Abdullah, didst thou call 1 ' Lieutenant Halley 
stood beside his charger and waited. So long as no firing 
was going on he was content. Another flash of lightning 
showed the horses with hearing flanks and nodding heads, 
the men, white eye-balled, glaring beside them and the 
stone watch-tower to the left. Tills time there was no 
head at the window, and the rude iron-clamped shutter that 
could turn a rifle bullet was closed. 

‘Go on, men,’said the Major. ‘Get up to the top at 
any rate.’ The squadron toiled forward, the horses wag- 
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ginr» their tails anil the men pulling at the Indies the 
stones rolling down the hills id o ami the sparks flying 
UeiVeoaut Halley declares that he ne\ er heard a squadron 
mite so much noise hi his life They scrambled up, he 
■said, ae though each borao had eight Kgs and a spare horse 
to follow him. Even then there was no sound from the 
watch tower, and the men stopped exhausted on the ndgo 
that overlooked the pit of d vrkness m which the ullage of 
Bcrsund lay Girths were loosul, rurluchains shifted, and 
saddles adjusted, and the men dropped down among the 
stones Whatever might happen now, they had the upper 
ground of any attack. 

The thunder ceased, and with it the nun, and the soft 
thick darkness of a winter night before the dawn colored 
them all Except for the sound of falling water among the 
ravines below, ever) thing was still. They heinl the shutter 
of the witch tnvrcr below them thrown back with & clang, 
and the voice of tho watcher calling 1 Oh, Halit Ullah 1 * 

The ccIiols took up the cal], ‘ La la la 1 r And an answ Lr 
came from the watch tower hidden round the curve of tho 
hill • What is it, Shahhaz Khan V 

bhaKbaz Khan replied in the high pitched voice of the 
mountaineer 1 IIa«t thou seen!' 

The answer came back ‘Yes God deliver us from all 
evil spirits ’ ’ 

There was a pause, and then ' Hafiz Ulkh, 1 am alone t 
Come to mol’ 

‘Shahhaz Khan, I am alone also, hut I dare not leave 
my post l 1 

1 That is a he, thou art afiaid ‘ 

A longer pause followed, and then 'I am afraid Be 
silent! They are Wow M still Pray to God and sleep,’ 

The troopers listened and wondered, for they could no! 
understand what save caith and Stone could he Wow the 
watch towers 1 
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Shahbaz Khan began to call again: ' They are below ns. 
I can see them. For the pity of God come over to me, 
Hafiz Ullali! My father slew ten of them. Come over! ’ 

Hafiz Ullah answered in a very loud voice, ‘Mine was 
guiltless. Hear, ye Men of the Night, neither m 3 * father 
nor my blood had any part in that sin. Bear thou th}* 
own punishment, Shahbaz Khan . 5 

‘Oh, some one ought to stop those two chaps crowing 
away like cocks there , 5 said Lieutenant Halley, shivering 
under his rock. 

He had hardly turned round to expose a new side of him 
to the rain before a bearded, long-locked, evil-smelling 
Afghan rushed up the hill, and tumbled into his arms. 
Halley sat upon him, and thrust as much of a sword-hilt as 
could be spared down the man's gullet. ‘ If 3*011 cry out, I 
kill you , 5 lie said cheerfully. 

The man was beyond any expression of ten-or. He lay 
and quaked, grunting. When Halley took the sword-hilt, 
from between his teeth, he was still inarticulate, but clung 
to Halley’s arm, feeling it from elbow to wrist. 

‘ The Kissala ! The dead Kissala i 5 be gasped.. ‘ It is 
down there ! 5 

‘ No; the Kissala, the veiy much alive Kissala. It is up 
here , 5 said Halley, unshipping his watering-bridle, and 
fastening the man’s hands. ‘ Why were 3*011 in the towers 
so foolish as to let us pass ? 5 

‘The valley is full of the dead , 5 said the Afghan. ‘It is 
better to fall into the hands of the English than the hands 
of the dead. They march to and fro below there. I saw 
them in the lightning . 5 

He recovered his composure after a little, and whispering, 
because Halley’s pistol was at his stomach, said : ‘Ahat is 
this ? There is no war between us now, and the Mullah 
will kill me for not seeing you pass ! 5 

‘Rest easy , 5 said Halley; ‘we are coming to kill the 
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Mullah, if God please lln teeth have grown too lung 
^oWm mil come to Wt* Os davb^'t tbn* &** 
as a fice which is desired by the gallon* for crime done. 
But whit of the dead regiment 1’ 

*1 only kill within my own border, sail the m in, im 
merudy related ‘Tho Dead 1 egitnent u Wow The 
men must have passed through it on their journey — four 
hundred dead on horses, stumbling among their own graves, 
among the little heujw-~dead men all, whom we slew 
‘Whewl* sa.ul Halley ‘That account* for my cursing 
Carter and the Major cubing me Pour hundred sabres, 
eh( >0 wonder we thought there were a few extra men 
in tho troop Kurruk Shah,* he whispered to n gmrlcil 
native officer ih.it lay within a few feat of hirn, ‘hast ikon 
heard anything of a dead Iussila m these hills 1 ’ 

‘Assuredly’ said kurruk Shah with a grtm chuckle 
•Otherwise, why did I who have scried the Queen for 
sci en and twenty years and kitted many hill-dogs, shunt 
aloud for quarter when the lightning wealed ut to the 
watch towers t tt hen I was a y oung linn 1 saw tho killing 
in the valley of Sheer Kut there at our feet, and I know 
the tale that grew up therefrom But how can the ghosts 
of unbebevers prevail agamst us who are of the iaitHI 
Strap that dog a hands a little tighter Sahib An Af e lian 
is like an eeh’ 

‘ But a dead Bi-Mala, 1 Bind Halley, jerking hw captiv e’s 
wrist ‘That is foolish talk Kurrok Shall The dead are 
dead. Hold still, sty ’ The Af 0 hau wriggled 

‘The dead are dead, and for that reason they walk at 
mght \hhat veevx to talk V She Vie men, h have our 
eyes and care Thou canst both see and brax them dow u 
the hillside,’ said Kurriik Shah composedly 

Itallev stared and listened long and intently The valley 
vus full of stifled noises as t ,cry valley must be at night, 
hut whether he saw or heard more than was natural Halley 
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alone knows, and he does not choose to speak on the 
subject. 

At last, and just before the dawn, a green rocket shot up 
from the far side of the valley of Bersund, at the head of 
the gorge, to show that the Goorkhas were in position. 
A red light from the infantry at left and light answered it, 
and the cavalry burnt a white flare. Afghans in winter are 
late sleepers, and it was not till full day that the Gulla 
Kutta Mullah’s men began to straggle from their huts, 
rubbing their eyes. They saw men in green, and red, and 
brown uniforms, leaning on their arms, neatly arranged all 
round the crater of the village of Bersund, in a cordon that 
not even a wolf could have broken. They rubbed their 
eyes the more when a pink-faced young man, who was not 
even in the Army, but represented the Political Department, 
tripped down the hillside with two orderlies, rapped at the 
door of the Gulla Kutta Mullah’s house, and told him 
quietly to step out and be tied up for safe transport. That 
same young man passed on through the huts, tapping here 
one cateran and there another lightly with his cane; and as 
each was pointed out, so he was tied up, staring hopelessly 
at the crowned heights around where the English soldiers 
looked down with incurious eyes Only the Mullah tried 
to carry it off with curses and high words, till a soldier who 
was tying his hands said :— 

‘None o’ your lip! Why didn’t yon come out when you 
was ordered, instead o' keepin’ us awake all night ? You’re 
no better than my own barraclc-sweeper, you white-’eaded 
old polyanthus ! Kim up ! ’ 

Half an hour later the troops had gone away with the 
Mullah and his thirteen friends. The dazed villagers were 
looking ruefully at. a pile of broken muskets arid snapped 
swords, and wondering how in the world they had come 
so to miscalculate the forbearance of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 
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It W3» a aery neat little a'Tnr, neatly uimoil out, and the 
men cimrimerf were unofficially thinned for their sen ice*. 

Yet tt seems to two that ninth credit is also dne to 
another regiment ■who'xj name did not appear in the brigade 
order*, and wbo*-o ser> entente is in tUtigtr of being 
forgotten. 
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There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

Tlie clew on his wet robe hung heavy and chill; 

Ere the steamer that brought him had passed out of hearin', 

He was Alderman Mike inthrojuieing' a bill! 

American Song. 

Once upon a time there was a King who lived on the raid 
to Thibet, very many miles in the Himalayas. His King¬ 
dom was eleven thousand feet above the sea and exactly 
four miles square: but most of the miles stood on end 
owing to the nature of the eountrv. His revenues were 
rather less than four hundred pounds yearly, and they 
were expended in the maintenance of one elephant and a 
standing army of five men. He was tributary to the 
Indian Government, who allowed him certain sums for 
keeping a section of the Himalaya-Thihet road in repair. 
He further increased his revenues by selling timber to the 
Hallway companies: for he would cut the great deodar 
trees in his one forest, and they fell thundering into the 
Sutlej river and were swept down to the plains three 
hundred miles away and became railway-ties. Now and 
again this King, whose name does not matter, would 
mount a ringstraked horse and ride scores of miles to 
Simla-town to confer with the Lieutenant-Governor on 
matters of state, or to assure the Viceroy that his sword 
v as at the sendee of the Queen-Empress. Then the 
Viceroy would cause a ruffle of drums to he sounded, 

’ i *>-, 
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It was a. very neat little affair neatly aimed out and the 
men com cmed were unofficially thanked for their services. 

\et it seems to me that much uedit 13 also due to 
another regiment whose name did not appear in the brigade 
orders and whose very existence t» in dinger of being 
forgotten. 
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There came to the beach a pool' exile of Erin, 

The dew on his wet robe hung heavy and chill; 

Ere the steamer that brought iiim had passed out of hearin’, 

He was Alderman Mike inthrojuicing’ a bill! 

American Song. 

Once upon a time there tvas a King who lived on the road 
to Thibet, very many miles in the Himalayas. His King¬ 
dom was eleven thousand feet above the sea and exactly 
(four miles square; but most of the miles stood on end 
Wing to the nature of the country. His revenues were 
father less than four hundred pounds yearly, and they 
were expended in the maintenance of one elephant and a 
standing army of five men. He was tributary to the 
Indian Government, who allowed him certain sums for 
keeping a section of the Himalaya-Thibet road in repair. 
He further increased his revenues by selling timber to tbe 
Railway companies; for he would cut the great deodar 
trees in his one forest, and they fell thundering into the 
Sutlej river and were swept down to the plains three 
hundred miles away and became railway-ties. How and 
again this King, whose name dpes not matter, would 
mount a ringstraked horse and' ride scores of miles to 
Simla-town to confer with thp Lieutenant-Governor on 
matters of state, or to assure/the Viceroy that his sword 
was at the service of the' Queen-Empress. Then the 
Viceroy would cause a ruffle of drams to he sounded, 

/ lor; 
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It was a very neat little affair, neatly tamed cut, and tlio 
men concerned were unofficially thanked for their services. 

\et it seems to mo that much credit is also due to 
another regiment who*e name did not appear m the brigade 
orders, and whose very existence is m danger of being 
forgotten. 
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There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

The dew on his wet robe hung heavy and chill; 

Ere the steamer that brought him had passed out of bearin’, 

He was Alderman Mike inthrojuicing’ a bill! 

American Song. 

On OR upon a time there was a King who lived on the road 
to Thibet, very many miles in the Himalayas. His King- 
, dom was eleven thousand feet above the sea and exactly 
t four miles square; hub most of the miles stood on end 
owing to the nature of the country. His revenues were 
father less than four hundred pounds yearly, and they 
. were expended in the maintenance of one elephant and a 
standing army of five men. He was tributary to the 
Indian Government, who allowed him certain sums for 
keeping a section of the Himalaya-Thibet road in repair. 
He further increased his revenues by selling timber to the 
Eailway companies: for he would cut the great deodar 
trees in his one forest, and they fell thundering into the 
Sutlej river and were swept down to the plains three 
hundred miles away and became railway-ties. Now and 
again this King, whose name dees not matter, would 
mount a ringstraked horse and ride scores of miles to 
Simla-town to confer with the Lieutenant-Governor on 
matters of state, or to assure the Viceroy that his sword 
was at the sendee of the Queen-Empress. Then the 
Viceroy would cause a ruffle of drums to he sounded, 
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an 1 the nngstrakert horse ami the rivalry of the State— 
two men in tatters—and the herald who bore the silver 
stnl before the hmj would trot hack to their own place, 
wbwh lax between the tad of a heaven climbing glacier and 
a dark birch forest, 

Low, from such a King, always remembering that he 
poss^srfd one rentable elephant and could count his 
descent for twelve hundred years, I expected, when it was 
im, fote to wamleT through his dominions, no more than 
mere license to In e 

The night bad closed in rain, and rolling clouds blotted 
out the lighti of the tillages *n the tide' Forty miles 
an ay untouched b\ cloud or storm the white shoulder of 
]>oiiga Pa—the "Mountain of the Council of the Gods— 
nj htld the Fieutner Star The monkeys sang sorrowfully 
to each other as they hunted for dry roosts m the fem 
wreathed trees, and the last puff of the day wind brought 
from the nnseca ullages the scent of damp woodsmokel 
hot cakes, dripping undergrowth, and rotting pme-conol 
'1 hat is the true smell of the Himalayas, uid if mce 
creeps into the blood of a man, that man will at the Last, 
forgcttin^ all el-c, return to the hills to die The clouds 
closed and the smell went away, md there remained 
nothing in alt the world except chilling white nu a t mid the 
lioom of the Sitlej river racing through the a alley below 
\ fob tailed shcip, who did not want to die, bleated 
pteousy at tny ic-nt door He was scuffling with the 
{/ ,me ' Il " Ist « and the Director-General of Public Educs 
'u> am h e was a royal gift to me and bt camp servants- 
i *' res , n JJ' thanks notably and asked if I might have 
turban** h The Prime Minister readjusted his 

that ih**i f - 1 ’‘ eT1 off in the struggle, and assured uic 

V drsTmt/v ^ fercvpleised to see we Therefore, 

d ren ka l ” tW ° titles ai, a foretaste, and when the 
entered upon another incarnation went to the 
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King’s Palace througli the wet. He had sent his army to 
escort me, but the army stayed to talk with my cook. 
Soldiers are very much alike all the world over. 

The Palace was a four-roomed, and whitewashed mud 
and timber-house, the finest in all the hills for a day’s 
journey. The King was dressed in a purple velvet jacket, 
white muslin trousers, and a saffron-yellow turban of price. 
He gave me audience in a little carpeted room opening oft 
the palace courtyard which was occupied by the Elephant 
of State. The great beast was sheeted and anchored from 
trunk to tail, and the curve of his back stood out grandly 
against the mist. 

The Prime Minister and the Director-General of Public 
Education were present t-o introduce me, but all the court 
had been dismissed, lest the two bottles aforesaid should 
corrupt their morals. The King cast a wreath of heavy- 
scented flowers round my neck ns I bowed, and inquired 
how my honoured presence had the felicity to be. I said 
that through seeing his auspicious countenance the mists of 
the night had turned into sunshine, and that by reason of 
his beneficent sheep his good deeds would be remembered 
by the Gods. He said that since I had set my magnificent 
foot in his Kingdom the crops would probably yield seventy 
per cent, more than the average. T said that the fame of 
the King had reached to the four corners of the earth, and 
that the nations gnashed their teeth when they heard daily 
of the glories of his realm and the wisdom of his moon-like 
Prime Minister and lotus-like Director-General of Public 
Education. 

Then wc sat down on clean white cushions, and I was at 
the King’s right hand. Three minutes later he was telling 
me that the state of the maize crop was something disgrace¬ 
ful, and that the Railway companies would not pay him 
enough for his timber. The talk shifted to and fro with 
the bottles, and we discussed very many stately things, and 
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tie King became confident! d oil the subject of Cto\ eminent 
generally Most of all ho d»*lt o" tie shortcomings of 
one of lm subjects, who, from all I could gather, had hem 
paralysing the executive. 

‘In the old da\a end the King • I coul 1 have ordered 
the Elephant yonder to trample him to death, ^vovv I 
must e’en send him seventy miles across the hills to l>c 
tried, and his keep n ould be upon the '->tate The 1 iephint 
cats everything ’ 

‘What be the man’s erases, Rajah Sahib T 1 said I 
‘Firstly, he is an outlander amt no man of tumo own 
people, feecondly, gmeo of my favour I gave him hind 
upon tm first coming ho refues to pay revenue. Am 1 
not the lord of the earth, above and below, entitled hy 
right and custom to one-eighth of the crept \ct this 
devil establishing himscir, refuses to pay a singlo tax, and 
he brings a poisonous apa« n of babes. 

‘Cast hvtn into jad,’ I stud. 

■Sahib,’ the King answered, shifting a little on the 
cushions, ‘once and only once m these fort) years sickness 
came upon me ho that I was not ahla to go abroad. In 
that hour I made a vow to my God that I would never 
again cut man or woman from the light of the sun and the 
air of God, for I perceived the nature of the punishment 
How can I break my vow t \\ ere it oidy the lopping of a 
1 and or a foot 1 should not delay Put even that is 
impossible now that the English have rule One or another 
ufmy peopU'-hc looked obliquely at the Director General 
or Pi ill] ic Education-‘would at once unto a letter to the 

ueroy, and perhaps I should he deprived of my tufJh* of 
drama.’ 


He unscrewed the mouthpiece of his silver water pipe, 
titled a plain amber mouthpiece, and passed his pipe to me. 

«*«.«*, 1* tvmVmued, ‘this 
outLmdcr refuses also the fc-jar* (this *as the corvfe or 
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forced laTjour on the roads) * and stirs m 3 " people up to the 
like treason. Yet ho is, when he wills, an expert log- 
snatcher. There is none better or bolder among my people 
to clear a block of the river when the logs stick fast -, 5 

‘ But he worships strange Gods,’ said the Prime Minister 
deferentially. 

‘For that I have no concern,’ said the King, who was as 
tolerant as Akbar in matters of belief. ‘ To each man his 
own God and the fire or Mother Earth for us all at last. 
It is the rebellion that offends me.’ 

‘The King has an army,’ I suggested. ‘Has not the 
King burned the man’s house and left him naked to the 
night dews 1 ’ 

‘Kay, a hut is a hut, and it holds the life of a man. 
But once, I sent my army against him when his excuses 
became wearisome : of their heads he brake three across the 
top with a stick. The other two men ran away. Also the 
guns would not shoot.’ 

I had seen the equipment of the infantry. One-third of 
it was an old muzzle-loading fowling-piece, with a ragged 
rust-hole where the nipples should have been, one-third a 
wire-bound match lock with a worm-eaten stock, and one- 
third a four-bore flint duck-gun without a flint. 

‘But it is to be remembered,’ said the King, reaching 
out for the bottle, ‘ that he is a very expert log-snatclier 
and a man of a merry face. What shall I do to him, 
Sahib?’ 

This was interesting. The timid hill-folk would as soon 
have refused taxes to their King as revenues to their Gods. 

‘If it be tbe King’s permission,’ I said, ‘I will not strike 
my tents till the third day and I will see this man. The 
mercy of the King is God-like, and rebellion is like unto 
the sin of witchcraft. Moreover, both the bottles and 
another be empty.’ 

' You have my leave to go,’ said the King. 

K.R. I 
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Aext morning a ener went through the State proclaiming 
that there was a log nin on the user and that it behoved 
all local subjects to" remove it- The people ponred down 
from their villages to the ®oi ? t, warm valley of poppy tlehla , 
and the King and I went with them. Hundreds of dressed 
deodar logs had caught on a snag of met, and the wreT 
was bringing down more logs e\ err minute to complete the 
blockade. The water snarled and urenched and worried 
at the timber ami the population of the State began prod 
ding the nearest logs with a pole m the hope of starting a 
general movement. Then there went up a shout of 
* Nam gay Hoola f Namgny Doola' ‘ and a large red haired 
villager hurried up stripping off his clothes as he ran. 

‘That is he. That is the rebel,’ said the King 'Now 
will the dam be cleared.* 

‘Rut why has he red hairV I ashed, eiri-ee. red half 
among hilt folks is as common as blue or green 

’ He la an out lander,’ said the King * I\ ell done 1 
Ob well done 1 ’ 


Kamgay Doola had (scrambled out on the jam and was 
clawing out the butt of a log with a rude sort of boat¬ 
hook It slid forward slowly as an alligator moves, three 
or four others followed it, and the green wate spouted 
through the gaps they had made Then the villagers 
howled and shouted ami scra.TO.hled across the logs, polling 
and pushing the obstinate timber, and the ml head of 
A am gay Dooh was chief among them all The logs swayed 
and chafed and groaned as fredi consignments froA up¬ 
stream battered the now weakening dam. All gave\way 
at last in. a stno‘her of foom, racing logs, bobbing hVck 
heads and confusion indescribable The over tossed ei efT 
thmg Wore it I saw the ml head go down with the I V* 
remnants of the jam and disappear between the great exm<!k 
mg tree trunU It rose close to the bank and llnw in t ItkA 
a gmmptu. \amgay Doola wrung the water out 0 f his] 
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eyes and made obeisance to the King. I had time to 
observe him closel}'. The virulent redness of his shock 
head and beard was most startling; and in the thicket of 
hair wrinkled above high cheek bones shone two very 
merry blue eyes. He was indeed an outlander, but yet a 
Thibetan in language, habit, and attire. He spoke the 
Lepcha dialect with an indescribable softening of the 
gutturals. It was not so much a lisp as an accent. 

‘ Whence comest thou 1 ’ I asked. 

‘From Thibet.’ He pointed across the hills and grinned. 
That grin went straight to my heart. Mechanically I held 
out my hand and Namgay Doola shook it. Ho pure 
Thibetan would have understood the meaning of the 
gesture. He went away to look for his clothes, and as he 
climbed back to his village, I heard a joyous yell that- 
seemed unaccountably familiar. It was the whooping of 
Namgay Doola. 

‘You see now,’ said the King, ‘why 1 would not kill 
him. He is a bold man among my logs, but,’ and he 
shook his head like a schoolmaster, ‘I know that before 
long there will be complaints of him in the court. Let tis 
return to the Palace and do justice.’ It was that King's 
custom to judge his subjects every day between eleven and 
three o’clock. I saw him decide equitably in weighty 
matters of trespass, slander, and a little wife-stealing. 
Then his brow clouded and he summoned me. 

‘Again it is Namgay Doola,’ he said despairingly. ‘Hot 
content with refusing revenue on his own part, he has 
bound half his village by an oath to the like treason. 
Never before has such a thing befallen me! Nor are my 
taxes heavy.’ 

A rabbit-faced villager, with a blush-rose stuck behind 
his ear, advanced trembling. He bad been in the con¬ 
spiracy, but bad told everything and hoped for the Kings 
favour. 
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‘O King' said I *If it be the King's mil let this 
matter stand over till the morning Onlj the Gods can do 
right swiftly, and it may he that vender villager has lied.’ 

'^ay, for I know the nature of Naragaj DooH, but 
since a guest asks let the m itter remain \\ i!t thou speak 
harshly to this redheaded on dander IK mav listen to 
thee * 

I made an attempt that very evening, but for the life of 
me I could not keep my countenance 2samgii I>oola 
gnnned persuasively, and la gan to tell me about a big 
brown bear m a poppy field bj the m er 1\ outd I care to 
shoot itl I spoke austerely on the sin of conspiracy, and 
the certainty of punishment. Is amgnv Dock » face clouded 
for a moment Shortly afterwards he withdrew from tny 
tent, and I heard him singing to himself softly among the 
pm^ The words were umntelbgible to me, but the tune, 
ike his liquid insinuating speech, seemed the ghost ol 
something strangely familiar 

Ihr hsne marj ■ jemen dir 
To decree ats gee 

hr"m (wfJl aS<Un tttld a S a,n > aild 1 ™ched mt 

] tU " e J 111,35 1101 tlH aftcr burner that I 

the cen^. T* ° k CUt * tvan foot of ' e5vct 
™ camera^toth This made mo so 

nSnfthe K?? u ^ th<! Vat1 ^ ln tbc 

bice a cWnnt' D f i° Wn * C011 ^ hear him granting 

Md^dZTS a g '? tbe TO I waited 

after L meal d ^ n PP ]n S Wia corn to catch him 
bellow of fn T 4 cro ? T ^n I heard the anguished 

- b^er thS^Xr;,^ V** ^ ^ Ernies 

act to fire whel I ^ CU \ J * ni ™ i P“* «« I was m 
head Tbe t^L hat the ^ ^ each a bnlhant ml 

The t^er animal waa tradmg some rope behind it 
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that left a dark track on the path. The}' passed within 
six feet of me, and the shadow of the moonlight la}' velvet- 
black on their faces. Velvet-black was exactly the word, 
for by all the powers of moonlight they were masked in the 
velvet of my camera cloth ! I marvelled and went to bed. 

Next morning the Kingdom was in uproar. Nam gay 
Doola, men said, had gone forth in the night and with a 
sharp knife had cut off the tail of a cow belonging to the 
rabbit-faced villager who had betrayed him. It was 
sacrilege unspeakable against the Holy Cow. The State 
desired his blood, but he had retreated into liis hut, barri¬ 
caded the doors and windows with big stones, and defied 
the world. 

The King and I and the Populace approached the hut 
cautiously. There was no hope of capturing the man 
without loss of life, for from a hole in the wall projected 
the muzzle of an extremely well-cared-for gun—the only 
gun in the State that could shoot. Namgay Doola had 
narrowly missed a villager just before we came up. The 
Standing Army stood. It could do no more, for when it 
advanced pieces of sharp shale flew from the windows. To 
these were added from time to time showers of scalding 
water. "Ve saw red heads bobbing up and down in the 
hut. The family of Namgay Doola were aiding their sire, 
and blood-curdling yells of defiance were the only answers to 
our prayers. 

‘Never/ said the King, puffing, ‘has such a tiling befallen 
my State. Next year I will certainly buy a little cannon.’ 
lie looked at me imploringly. 

‘ Is there any priest in the Kingdom to whom he will 
listen 1 ’ said I, for a light was beginning to break upon me. 

‘ He worships his own God/ said the Prime Minister. 

We can starve him out.’ 

‘Let the white man approach/ said Namgay Doola from 
within. All others I will lull. Send me the white man.’ 
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The door was thrown open and I entered the smoky 
n t enOT of a Thibetan hut crammed with children And 
every child had flaming red hair A raw cow’s tail lay on 
the floor, and by its side two pieces of black velvet—my 
black velvet—rudely backed mto the semblance of masks. 
‘And what is this shame, Namgay Doola ?' said I 
He grinned more wmmngly than ever ‘There is no 
shame,' said he ‘I did but cut off the tail of that man’s 
cow lie betrayed me I was minded to shoot him, Sahib 
But not to death Indeed not to death Only tn the legs. 

•And why at all, since it is the custom to pay revenue 
to the King 1 Why at all 1 ' 

‘By the God of my father I cannot tell,’ said Samgay 
Doola 

‘And who was thy father? 1 

‘The same that had this gun ’ He showed me his 
weapon—a Tower musket bearing date BJ32 and the stamp 
of the Honourable East India Company 

* And thy father 1 % name 1 ’ said 1 

‘ Ti-mlay Doola,’ said he *At- the first, I being then a 
little child, it is m my mind that W wore a red coat * 

* Of that I have no doubt. But repeat the name of thy 
father thnee or four times.’ 

He obeyed, and I understood whence the puzzling accent 
m his speech came ‘Thimla Dhula,’ said he excitedly 
'To this hour I worship his God.’ 

‘May I see that Gcdf 4 

*ln a little while—at twilight time ’ 

* Remembered thou aught of thy father’s speech!’ 

*It is long ago But there is one word which he said 
often. Thus “Shun ” Then I and rnv brethren stood 
upon our feet, our hands to our sides. Thus.’ 

‘ I ven so. And what was thy mother!’ 

* A woman of tha hffii Ve be Lepchis of Darjeeling, but 
me they call an outkndcr because my hair is as thou seest-’ 
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The Thibetan woman, his wife, touched him on the arm 
gently. The long parley outside the fort had lasted far 
into the day. It was now close upon twilight—the hour 
of the Angelus. Very solemnly, the red-headed brats rose 
from the floor and formed a semicircle. Samgay Doola 
laid his gun against the wall, lighted a little oil lamp, and 
set it before a recess in the wall. Pulling aside a curtain 
of dirty cloth he revealed a worn brass crucifix leaning 
against the helmebbadge of a long forgotten East India 
regiment. ‘ Thus did my father,’ he said, crossing himself 
clumsily. The wife and children followed suit. Then all 
together they struck up the wailing chant that I heard on 
the hillside— 

Dir hane mard-i-j’emen dir 
To weereo ala gee. 

I was puzzled no longer. Again and again they crooned 
as if their hearts would break, their version of the chorus 
of the Wearing of the Green — 

They’re hauging men and women too, 

For tiie wearing of tiie green. 

A diabolical inspiration came to me. One of the brats, a 
boy about eight years old, was watching me as he sang. 
I pulled out a rupee, held the coin between finger and 
thumb, and looked—only looked—at the gun against the 
wall. A grin of brilliant and perfect comprehension over¬ 
spread the face of the child. Sever for an instant stopping 
the song he held out his hand for the money, and then slid 
the gun to my hand. I might have shot Sarogay Doola 
as he chanted. But I was satisfied. The blood-instinct 
of the race held true. Kamgay Doola drew the curtain 
across the recess. Angelus was over. 

‘Thus my father sang. There was much more, but I 
have forgotten, and I do not know the purport of these 
words, but it may be that the God will understand I am 
not of this people, and I will not pay revenue.’ 
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‘And why! 

Again. that soul-compelling grin. ‘What occupation 
would be to mo born een crop and crop T It is letter than 
scaring beam Tut these people do not understand ’ He 
p>tVcd the masks from the floor, and looked m my face as 
simply aa a child 

‘By what road didst thou attain knowledge to make 
these dev lines t * I said pointing. 

•I cannot telL I am but a Lepchi of Darjeeling, and 

yet the staff-‘ 

‘ Whirh thou hast stolen. 

‘ Aay, surely Did I steal f I desired it eo The stuff 
—the stuff—what else should 1 have done with the stuff!’ 
He twisted the velvet between his fingers 

‘ But the sin of maiming the cow—consi ler that 1 ’ 

‘That h true, hut oh, bahih, that man lietny e<l me and 
I hid no thought—but tha heifer's tail wav ed tn the moon 
light and I had my knife W hit else should I have done f 
The tail came off ere 1 was aware, Sahib, thou know eat 
sum tbsti 1 ' 

‘That m trim 1 said I ’Stay within the door I go to 
speak to the King 1 

Tl c ponulation of the State were ranged on the hillsides. 

I went forth and spoke to the King 

‘Oh Tvwg* said 1 'Touching this man there lie two 
courses open to thy wisdom Thou oanht either bang him 
from a tree, he and his brood, till there remains no hair 
that iv red withm the Hed.’ 

'hay,' said the King ‘Why should I hurt the little 
children t’ 

They bid poured rut of the hut door and vcto makim* 
jhimp obeisance to everybody Ivamgay DooD waited 
with his gun across his arm 

*Or thou tan«t d suirding the iwjcety of the cow 
inuiimng, r use him to fiouour m thy Army Ho cornea of 
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a race that will not pay revenue. A red flame is m his 
blood which comes out at the top of his head in that 
glowing hair. Make him chief of the Army. Give him 
honour as may befall, and full allowance of work, but look 
to it-, 0 King, that neither he nor his hold a foot of earth 
from thee henceforward. Feed him with words and favour, 
and also liquor from certain bottles that thou knowest of, 
and he will be a bulwark of defence. But deny him even a 
tuft of grass for his own. This is the nature that God has 
given him. Moreover he has brethren-' 

The State groaned unanimously. 

‘But if his brethren come, they will surely fight with 
each other till they die: or else the one will always give 
information concerning the other. Shall he he of thy 
Army, 0 King 1 Choose.’ 

The King howed his head, and I said, ‘Come forth, 
Namgay Doola, and command the King’s Army. Thy 
name shall no more he Namgay in the mouths of men, hub 
Patsay Doola, for as thou hast said, I know.’ 

Then Namgay Doola, new christened Patsay Doola, son 
of Timlay Doola, which is Tim Doolan gone very wrong 
indeed, clasped the King’s feet, cuffed the standing Army, 
and hurried in an agony of contrition from temple to 
temple, making offerings for the sin of cattle maiming. 

And the King was so pleased with my perspicacity that 
he offered to sell me a village for twenty pounds sterling. 
But I buy no villages in the Himala 3 -as so long as one red 
head flares between tho tail of the heaven-climbing glacier 
and the dark birch-forest. 

I know that breed. 
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pi Mgjn r. it n for tbe Little Tui ftoils 
Wtrta great Jo're tsois , 

But Little Tin (kxIi nake tLcir bttle mumles 
la Trt nwi ng the hoar % lien great Joi© wakes. 

As a general role, it is inexpedient to meddle with questions 
of State tn a land where men am highly pari to work them 
out for you. This tale is a justifiable exception. 

Once in every five years, as j on know, we indent for a 
new Viceroy, and each % iceroy imports, with the rest of 
his baggage a Private Secretarv, who may or may not lie 
the real ^ iceroy, just as "Fate ordains. Pate looks after the 
Indian Umpire because it is so big and to helpless 

There was a 'N iceroy once who brought out a ltb him a 
turbulent Private Secretary—a hard man with a soft manner 
and a morbid passion for work. This Secretarv was rolled 
Winder—John Fennd V onder The Viceroy possessed no 
name—nothing but a string of counties and two-thirds of 
the alphabet after them He said, tn confidence, that he 
was the electro-plated figurehead r f a golden administration, 
and he watched m a dreamy, amused way Wonder s attempts 
to draw matters which were entirely outside his province 
into his own hands, *W hen we are all cherubims together,* 
said Ills Excellence once, * ray dear, good fnend Wontar 
will head the conspiracv for plurking out Galnels 
fibers or stealing Peter's keys. That I *>-dl report him.’ 
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But, though the Viceroy did nothing to check Wonder’s 
officious ticss, other people said unpleasant things. May be 
the Members of Council began it; but finally all Simla 
agreed that there was ‘too much Wonder and too little 
Viceroy’ in. that rule. Wonder was always quoting ‘His 
Excellency.’ It was ‘His Excellency this,’ ‘His Excellencj’ 
that,’ ‘ In the opinion of His Excellency,’ and so on. The 
Viceroy smiled; but he did not heed. He said that, so long 
as his old men squabbled with his ‘clear, good Wonder,’ they 
might be induced to leave tho Immemorial East in peace. 

‘ No wise man has a Policj',’ said the Viceroy. ‘A Policy 
is the blackmail levied on the Fool by the Unforeseen. 
I am not the former, and I do not believe in the latter.’ 

I do not quite see what this means, unless it refers to an 
Insurance Policy. Perhaps it was the Viceroy’s way of 
saying, ‘Lie low.’ 

That season came up to Simla one of these crazy people 
with only a single idea. These are the men who make 
things move; but they are not nice to talk to. This man’s 
name was Mellish, and he had lived for fifteen years on 
land of his own, in Lower Bengal, studying cholera. He 
held that cholera was a germ that propagated itself as it 
flew through a muggy atmosphere; and stuck in the 
.branches of trees like a wool-flake. The germ could be 
rendered sterile, he said, by ‘Mellish’s Own Invincible 
Fumigatory’—a heavy violet-black powder—‘ the result of 
fifteen years’ scientific investigation, Sir! ’ 

Inventors seem very much alike as a caste. They talk 
loudly, especially about ‘conspiracies of monopolists’; they 
heat upon the table with their fists; and they secrete frag¬ 
ments of their inventions about their persons. 

/Mellish said that there was a Medical ‘Ring’ at Simla, 
headed by the Surgeon-General, who was in league, 
'apparently, with all the Hospital Assistants in the Empire. 

I forget exactly how ho proved it, hut it had something 
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to do with ‘skulking «p to die Mis’ and what MeUi* 
wanted was the independent evidence of the I leeroy-— 
'Steward o! our Most Gnuuoua Majesty the Queen* ^ lr 
So Melksh went tip to Simla, with emhty four poandi of 
Fumigatory w his trunk, to rpeak to the \ iceroy and to 
show him the merits of the invention. 

Put it is easier to see a I tceroy than to talk to him, 
unless you chance to be as important as Mellishe of Madras. 
He wag a six thousand rupee man, so great that his 
daughters pever 1 married ’ They ‘contracted aJImrw's.” 
Be himself was not paid. He ‘ received emoluments,* and 
his journeys about the country were ‘tours of oVcrc-ation.’ 
His business was to stir up the people in Malra* with a 
long pole—is von stir up tench in a pond—a: d the people 
had to come up out of their comfortable old wavs and gasp 
—‘This is Enlightenment and Tregress. I nt it fine*' 
Then they give \ftlbshe statues and jasmine garUnd?, in 
the hope of getting nd of him. 

Melhdte came tip to Simla ‘to confer with the \ iccroi ’ 
That was one of his pcnpuutes. The \ iceroy knew noth 
mg of II elk she except that he was ‘one of thi&e midlle- 
class deities who seem necessary to the spiritual comfort of 
thia Paradise of th® Middle-classes, and that, in all proha 
bQ ty he bad ‘suggested, designed, founded, and endowed 
aR the puY.hu institutions m Madras.' Which proves that 
His Excellency, though dreamy, had experience of the 
ways of six thousand rupee men. 

MeQishe » name was £. JleHidie, and MeUish a was E. S 
Melhsh, and they were both staying at the same hotel, and 
the Fate tfca‘ looks after the Indian Empire ordajned that 
Wonder should blunder and drop the final * e * that the 
Chapra^ should help inn, and that the note which ran— 


Dtut ilE. Jt ELLIS a -Can yoa tel »«Je year other ensagwDtwts 

nlT, ™ ,T tw * „ hour 

fct ym disposal tb?i^ 
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should he given to Mellisk with the Fumigatory. He 
nearly wept with pride and delight, and at’ the appointed 
hour cantered to Peterhofij a hig paper-hag full of the 
Fumigatory in his coat-tail pockets. He had his chance, 
and he meant to make the most of it. Mellishe of Madras 
had been so portentously solemn about his ‘conference/ 
that Wonder had arranged for a private tiffin,—no 
A.-D.-C.’s, no Wonder, no one but the Viceroy, who said 
plaintively that he feared being left alone with unmuzzled 
autocrats like the great Mellishe of Madras. 

But his guest did not bore the Viceroy. On the con¬ 
trary, he amused him. Hellish was nervously anxious to 
go straight to his Fumigatory, and talked at random until 
tiffin was over and His Excellency asked him to smoke. 
The Viceroy was pleased with Hellish because he did not 
talk ‘shop.’ 

As soon as the cheroots were lit, Hellish spoke like 
a man; beginning with his cholera-theory, reviewing 
his fifteen j^ears’ ‘scientific labours,’ the machinations 
of the ‘Simla Ring,’ and the excellence of his Furniga- 
tory, while the Viceroy watched him between half¬ 
shut eyes and thought.—‘ Evidently this is the wrong tiger; 
but it is an original animal.’ Hellish’s hair was standing 
on end with excitement, and he stammered. He began 
groping in Ms coat-tails and, before the Viceroy knew what 
was about to happen, he had tipped a bagful of bis powder 
into the big silver ash-tray. 

‘J-j-judge for yourself, Sir/ said Hellish. * Y’ Excellency 
shall judge for yourself! Absolutely infallible, on ny 
honour.’ 

He plunged the lighted end of his cigar into the powder, 
which began to smoke like a volcano, and send up fat, 
greasy wreaths of copper-coloured smoke. In five seconds 
the room was filled with a most pungent and sickening 
• stench—a reek that took fierce hold of the trap of your wind- 
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pipe ami shut it The ponder hiifoul and Used, and sent 
out blue and green spark’, and the smoke ro-e till you 
could neither see, nor breathe, nor ga^p Melltsh, hou ever, 
was used to it 

‘titrate of etrontia,' he shouted, ‘baryta, bone meal, 
eCrrUra ! Thousand cubic feet smoke per cubic inch Not 
b germ could live—not a germ k Execllcnev ! ’ 

but Ills Excellencj had fled and was coughing at the 
foot of the stairs, while all Peterhoff hummed like a hive 
Red lancers came in and the head Cbaprasst who speaks 
English rune in, an 1 mace bearers came in, and 1 idics ran 
downstairs screaming 'Fire', for the smoke was drifting 
through the house and oozing out of the window* and 
bellying along the verandahs, and wreathing and writhing 
across the gardens, bo one could enter the room where 
Hellish was lecturing on hi3 "Fumigatory till that unspeak 
able powder had burned itself out 

Then an Aide-de-Camp, who desired the V C, rushed 
through the rolling clouds and hauled Melh’h into tho hall 
The k iceroy was prostrate with laughter, and could only 
waggle his hands feebly at Mellisb, who was shaking a Fresh 
bagful of powder at bun 

*Glorious 1 Glorious!' sobbed His Fvceflcncy ‘Not a 
germ, as you justly obserae, could eaist' I can swear it, 
A magnificent success ’ 

Then he laughed till the tears came, and Wonder, who 
had caught the real Mellishe snorting on the Mall, entered 
and was deeply shocked at the scene Put the Viceroy 
v as delighted because he ea ff that Yi under would presently 
11 'parr_ \leltish watb the Funngntory was al o pleased, 
Tor he felt that he had smashed the Simla Medical «ping,’ 

Few men could tell a story like His Excellency when 
he took the troulle, and his a/count of ‘my dear good 
Wonders fnenj with the powder’ *ent the round of 
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Simla, and flippant folic made Wonder unhappy by their 
remarks. 

But His Excellency told the talo once too often—for 
Wonder. As he meant to do. It was at a Seepee Picnic. 
Wonder was sitting just behind the Viceroy. 

‘And I really thought for a moment,' wound up His 
Excellency, ‘that my dear, good Wonder had hired an 
assassin to clear his way to the throne ! 1 

Every one laughed; but there was a delicate sub-tinkle 
in the Viceroy’s tone which Wonder understood. He found 
that his health was giving way; and the Viceroy allowed 
him to go, and presented him with a flaming ‘character’ 
for use at Home among big people. 

* My fault entirely,’ said His Excellency, in after seasons, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘My inconsistency must always 
have been distasteful to such a masterly man.’ 
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\Yhlt of tlio bunting huater boll * 

Brothtr, <A« trM <ca» fang a ml told 
11 hut <ff the qnawy ye vent to Ail] * 
Brother, he trope m thejvnjfit etitl 
Whew la tb'J pawrtf th*1 made iour pride’ 
Brother, ii tile from n yj>a»k end *«fa. 
Where is the haste that ye hmy by t 
Brother, l go (o my fair to die. 


M nt\ Mowgli left the wolfs cave after the light v ith the 
Pad. at the Council Rock, he u ent down to the ploughed 
lands where the villagers Uved, but he would not stop 
there because it was too near to the jungle, and he knew 
that he had made at least one bad enemy at the Council. 
So he hurried on, keeping to the rough road that ran down 
the valley, and followed it at a steady jogtrot for nearly 
twenty miles, till he came to a country that he did not 
know The valley opened out mto a great plain dotted 
over with rocks and cut up by ravines At one end stood 
a little village, and at the other the thick jungle came 
down m a sweep to the grazing grounds, and stopped there 
as though it had been cut off with a hoe All over the 
plain, cattle and buffaloes were gracing, and when the little 
boys m charge of the herds saw Mowgli they shouted and 
van away, and the yellow pariah dogs that hang about 
ever} Indian village barked. Mowgk talked on, fbr ho 
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was feeling hungry, and when he came to the village gate 
lie saw the big thornbusli that was drawn up before the 
gate at twilight, pushed to one side. 

‘Umph!’ he said, for he had come across more than 
one such barricade in his night rambles after things to eat. 
‘So men are afraid of the People of the Jungle here also.’ 
He sat down by the gate, and when a man came out he 
stood up, opened his mouth, and pointed down it to show 
that he wanted food. The man stared, and ran back up 
the one street of the village, shouting for the priest, who 
was a big, fat man dressed in white, with a red and yellow 
mark on his forehead. The priest came to the gate, and 
with him at least a hundred people, who stared and talked 
and shouted and pointed at Mowgli. 

‘They have no manners, these Men Folk,’ said Mowgli 
to himself. ‘ Only the gray ape would behave as the} 1 " do.’ 
So he threw back his long hair and frowned at the crowd. 

‘Whatis there to be afraid of?’ said the priest. ‘Look 
at the marks on his arms and legs. They are the bites of 
wolves. He is but a wolf-child run away from the juugle.’ 

Of course, in playing together, the cubs bad often nipped 
Mowgli harder than they intended, and there were white 
scars all over his arms and legs. But he would have been 
the last person in the "world to call these bites, for he knew 
what real biting meant. 

‘Arri ! arri P said two or three women togethei’. ‘To 
be bitten by wolves, poor child! He is a handsome hoy. 
He has eyes like red fire. By my honour, Messua, he is 
not unlike thy boy that was taken bj r the tiger.’ 

‘Let me look,’ said a woman with heavy copper rings on 
her wrists and ankles, and she peered at Mowgli under the 
palm of her hand. ‘Indeed he is not. He is thinner, but 
he has the very look of my boy.’ 

The priest was a clever man, and he knew that Messua 
was wife to the richest villager in the place. So he looked 
K.K. K 
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up at the sky for a minute, “inl sail solemnly 1 Vihat the 
jungle has taken the jungle has restored Take the boj 
into thy house, my filter, and forget not to honour the 
pnest who zees so far into the lues of men ’ 

*Ey the Tull that bought me, 1 sail Movvgh to himself, 
•hut all tins talking is like another looking over hy the 
Pack! Welt, if I am a man, a man I must he ’ 

The crowd parted as the woman beckoned Moivgli to her 
lint, where there was a red lacquered bedstead, a great 
earthen grain-chest with funny raise 1 patterns on it, half 
a dozen copper cooking pots, an image of a Hindu god in a 
little alcove, and on the n all a real looking glass, $uch as 
they sell at the country fairs for eight cents. 

Sho gave him a tong drink of milk and some bread, and 
then she lail her hand on his heal and looked into bis 
eyes, for she thought perhaps that he might be her real 
son come hack from the jungle where the tiger had taken 
him So she said 1 Nathoo, O Kathoo!’ Mowgh did not 
show that tie knew the name 1 Do°t thou not remember 
the day when I gave thee thy new shoesf' She touched 
his foot, and it was almost as hard as horn * No,’ she said, 
sotrow fully, ‘those feet have never worn shoes, but thou 
art very like my Nathoo, an 1 thou shall bo my son ’ 

Movvgh was uneasy, becauso he hal never been under a 
roof before, bat as he looked at the thatch, he eaw that ho 
could tear it out any tune if 1 e wanted to get away, and 
that the window had no fastenings * W hat is tho good of 
a man,' he said to himself at last, * if he does not under 
stand man’s talk 1 Now I am as sillv an 1 dumb as a man 
would be with us in the jungle I must speak their 
talk 1 

Ho bad not learned while he was with the wolves to 
mutate the challenge of bucks in the jungle and the grunt 
of the little wild pig for fun. So, as soon as Mes=ua pro¬ 
nounced a word Mowgh would imitate it almost perfectly. 
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and before dark lie bad learned the name of many things in 
the hut. 

There was a difficult}’ at bedtime, because Mowgli would 
not sleep under anything that looked so like a panther-trap 
as that hut, and when the} 7 shut the door he went through 
the window. ‘ Give him his will/ said Messua’s husband. 
‘Remember he can never till now have slept on a bed. If 
he is iudeed sent in the place of our son he will not run 
away.’ 

So Mowgli stretched himself in some long clean grass at 
the edge of the field, but before lie had closed his eyes a 
soft gray nose poked him under the chin. 

‘ Phew! ’ said Gray Brother (he was the eldest of Mother 
Wolfs cubs). c This is a poor reward for following thee 
twenty miles. Thou smellest of wood-smoke and cattle— 
altogether like a man already. Wake, Little Brother; I 
bring news.’ 

‘ Are all well in the jungle *? ’ said Mowgli, hugging him. 

‘All except the wolves that were burned with the Red 
Flower. ISTow, listen. Shere Khan has gone away to hunt 
far off till his coat grows again, for he is badly singed. 
When he returns he swears that he will lay thy bones in 
the Waingunga.’ 

' There are two words to that. I also have made a little 
promise. But news is always good. I am tired to-night,— 
very tired with new things. Gray Brother,—but bring me 
the news always.’ 

‘Thou wilt not forget that thou art a wolf ? Men will 
not make thee forget 1 ’ said Gray Brother, anxiously. 

‘ Never. I will always remember that I love thee and all 
in our cave ; but also I will always remember that I have 
been cast out of the Pack.’ 

' ‘ And that tliou mav’st be cast out of another pack. Men 
are only men, Little Brother, and their talk is like the talk 
of frogs in a pond. . When I come down here again, I will 
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natt far thee in the bind*'*** at tl e cd*e of th* prat 1 * 1 ? 
grcmn 1' 

lor three month* after that m 1 1 M )*yh lardly *? v er 
left tha village gate he waa to h«) lesrum^ ll «* war* *n l 
custom* tl men h* l al to wear a c! th roan l him, 

which anrnyed lint Vomb'y , 4Ti\ then In hil to kvni 
about money, irhuli 1 e di t n t in tl e least no If titan 1 ni'l 
alwit pi iiigliiJTC of wl k!i bo di 1 1 «t tf-e tl o U‘c Tt m tl * 

little cln'l ken m tl 0 vtl a„e n ade 1 im * erv a: vrrj Luckily, 
the Lair of th** Junch ha 1 tai„! t lira to keep hi* temper, 
f,jt m the jungle, life anl k-nl dejw i 1 rn keeping jonr 
temper, bi t trl eo t? ey ru I* fh i of him beci jv I " woo* 1 
pot play games or flv kit*** or t**ea twj he tm*j ronotmeed. 
tome word, orly the knowledge tl at It war titupf r*»n»nliko 
to kill li lie naked rnlrt k 1 1 lain fo ta picking them np anil 
breaking them in two He did ro* know 1 l* own strength 
in the leisL In l! e jungl 1 e knew be was weak eorrj arrd 
with the bwt* but m the ulla'o* j-*oj h mi l that t e wm 
os strong os a lull. II«* certainly Li 1 i o rotien of what 
fear ww, for wl en tl e riUijre pne*t tul 11 m tl a* tl e god 
in the temj 1« woul I to *n„Ty with 1 in if l o ate tl e J neat 4 
mangoes, I e picked tip the m a~.» Lrou lit it over to tl $ 
priest a home *n l asked tl e j nest t< make tl c go'll ai sty 
and he woull Iss happy to fi„! t him It vn a lornlle 
scandal but the j ne*t 1 ashed it up, an 1 Me«uaa lusban 1 
paid much good silver to comf rt tie god \n 1 Mowgli 
had. not the fa otest i lea of the iliTcrrncc that caste make* 
between man an 1 man. \\ hen tl e poll t r a dr nkry »hj pel 
m tl e clay-pit, Mowgli hauled it out 1 * the tail and } dped 
to stack the pc 4 1 for their jo miej 1 > ibe market a* hhw 
hiwara. PUt wo* very shocking, too, for the potter i* a 
low-ealo man, ami In* donkey u worse Vi hen thn priest 
sculled him, Mowgh threatened t > j u | Jm o n tbe donkey, 
too, and the priest told AW»» lmd.au I that Movgh 1 a I 
better bo set to work a* soon as p*. d k, a „d tl e v ilL*^ 
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headman told Mowgli that he would have to go out with 
the buffaloes next day, and herd them while they grazed. 
No one was more pleased than Mowgli; and that night, 
because he had been appointed a servant of the village, as it 
were, he went off to a circle that met ever}' evening on a 
masonry platform under a great fig-tree. It was the village 
club, and the head-man and the watchman and the barber, 
who knew all the gossip of the village, and old Buldeo, the 
village hunter, who had a Tower musket, met and smoked. 
The monkeys sat and talked in the upper branches, and 
there was a hole under the platform where a cobra lived, 
and he had his little platter of milk every night because he 
was sacred ; and the old men sat around the tree and 
talked, and pulled at the big liuqas (the water-pipes) till far 
into the night. They told wonderful tales of gods and men 
and ghosts; and Buldeo told even more wonderful ones of 
the ways of beasts in the jungle, till the eyes of the children 
sitting outside the circle bulged out of their heads. Most 
of the tales were about animals, for the jungle was always 
at their door. The deer and the wild pig grubbed up their 
crops, and now and again the tiger carried off a man at twi¬ 
light, within sight of the village gates. 

Mowgli, who naturally knew something about what they 
were talking of, had to cover bis face not to show that he 
was laughing, while Buldeo, the Tower musket across his 
knees, climbed on from one wonderful story to another, and 
Mowgli’s shoulders shook. 

Buldeo was explaining how the tiger that had carried 
away Messua’s son was a ghost-tiger, and his body was 
inhabited by the ghost of a wicked, old money-lender, who 
had died some years ago. ‘And I know that this is true, 
he said, ‘ because Purun Dass always limped from the blow 
that he got in a riot when his account-hooks were burned, 
and the tiger that I speak of he limps, too, for the tracks of 
his pads are unequal.’ 
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‘True, true, that must bo the truth, 1 said the gmybcanH 

nodding together , 

<Are all these tale*! such cobwebs ant moentalKt *ant 
Mowgh ‘That tiger limp* because ho was bora Uroe, as 
every one knows. To talk of the soul of a money lender in 
a Vast, that never bad the courage of a jackal is dull s 
talk* 

Btildeo was sjweddch3 with surprise for a moment, and 
the head man stated 

*Oho! It is the jangle brat, is itt' said ItiiHeo ‘ IF 
thou art bo wise, better bung bis bide to HLanhiwua for 
the Government has st,t a hundred rupees on hti life. 
Better still, talk not when thy elders speak’ 

Mownh rose to go ‘All tin. evening I have lam hero 
listening' he callel back, over hi* shoulder, ‘and, caeept 
once or twice, BulJeo has not sai l one won! of truth con 
cerning the jangle which is at his very doors. How then, 
shall I believe the talcs «f ghosts an! gods, and goblins 
which be eay* he has seen!* 

‘It is full tune that boy went to herding,’ Rill the head 
man while Bidden puffe I and snorted at JlowgUs im 
pertinence. 

The custom of most Indian villages is for a few boys to 
take the cattle aivi buffaloes out to graze m the early 
morning, and bung them back at night, and tho very 
cattAe that, would trample a white man to death allow 
themselves to be banged and bullied and shouted at l y 
children that banlly come up to their nerws So long as 
the boys keep with the herds they are safe, for not eV en 
the tiger will char^a a mob of cattle But if they straggle 

to pick flow era or hunt lizards, they are sometimes c irticd 
off Mowgli went through the village street in the dawn, 
sitting on the back of Pama, the great herd bull, and tho 
slaty blue buffaloes, with their long, backward sweeping 
horns and savage eyes rose out of their by res, one. by onward 
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followed him, and Mowgli made it very clear to the children 
■with him that he was the master. He heat the buffaloes 
with a long, polished bamboo, and told Kamya, one of the 
boys, to graze the cattle by themselves, while he went on 
with the buffaloes, and to be very careful not to stray away 
from the herd. 

An Indian grazing-ground is all roclcs, and scrubs, and 
tussocks, and little ravines, aniODg which the herds scatter 
and disappear. The buffaloes generally keep to the pools 
and muddy places, where they lie wallowing or basking in 
the warm mud for hours. Mowgli drove them on to the 
edge of the plain where the Waingnnga came out of the 
jungle ; then he dropped from Rama’s neck, trotted off to a 
bamboo clump and found Gray Brother. ‘Ah,’ said Gray 
Brother, ‘ I have waited here very many days. "What is the 
meaning of this cattle-herding work ? ’ 

‘ It is an order,’ said Mowgli; ‘ I am a village herd for a 
while. W r hat news of Shere Khan ? ’ 

‘ He has come back to this country, and lias waited here 
a long time for thee. Now he has gone off again, fox the 
game is scarce. But lie means to kill thee. 

‘Very good,’ said Mowgli. ‘So long as he is away do 
thou or one of the four brothers sit on that rock, so that I 
can see thee as I come out of the village. WJien he cornea 
back wait for me in the ravine by the dhak- tree in the 
centre of the plain. W r e need not walk into Shere Khan s 
mouth.’ 

Then Mowgli picked out a shady place, and lay down and 
slept while the buffaloes grazed round him. Herding, m 
India, is one of tlie laziest things in the world. T e catt e 
move and crunch, and lie down, and moi e on again, anc 
they do not even low. They only grunt, and the bn a oes 
very seldom say anything, but get down into tie mu > 
pools one after another, and work their vaj into tic mu 
till only their noses and staring china-blue cj eo s ion a oie 
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the surface, and then they lie hke logs The <«« tn\\.r* 
the rocks dance in the heat, an 3 the herd-children hear one 
kite (nevcT any more) whisthng pdmost out. of sight orer 
head, and they ln<iw that if they died, or a cow died, that 
kite would sweep down, an l the neat kite mile* away 
would tee him tin p and follow, and th** peal, and the next, 
and almost before they nere dea 1 there wiuld be a score or 
hungry kite* tow e oat of nowhere Then they sleep and 
wake and sleep again, and weave little luikets of dried 
grass an! put grasshoppers tit them, or catch two praying 
rnantiM .1 and make them fight, or string a necklace tf Jed 
an 1 black junglc-nnts, or watch a hrard basking on A rock, 
or a eiwka hunting a frog near the wallows Then thev 
sing long, long songs with odd native quavers at the end of 
them, and the day seems longer than most people’s who'o 
hies, and perhaps they make a mud castle with mild figures 
of men and horses and buff.i’kws, and put reedj into tli,e 
men’s hands, and pretend that they are kings and the 
figures are their armies, or that tbiy are gods to he 
worshipped. Then evening comes and the chMmv cuff, 
and the buffaloes lumber up out of the sticky mud with 
noises like gunshots going off one after the other, an 1 the* 
all string acres the gray plain back to the twinkling village 
lights. 

Da, after dav M.owgh wou\l lead the buffaloes out tr» 
their wallows, and day after day he would »co Gray 
Brother’s buck a mile and a half away across the plain (?<> 
be knew that Shere Khan had not come back), and day 
after day ha would he on the grass listening to the nut'es 
round him, and dreaming of c-M days m the yungle If 
Shere Khan had made & false step with his lame paw up in 
tha jungles by the Waingunga, Mowgh woull have heard 
him m those long still mornings. 

At last a day came when he di 1 not sed Gray Brother jt 
tHe signal place, and he laughed ami ht^Kd thu buffaW 
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•for tlie ravine by the dhaU ree, which was all covered with 
floors. There set Gray Brother, every tattle 

He ha" for a month to toow thee off thy guard 
Ho crossed the ranges last night with Tabaqoi, o oo 

^GifVnlfearf aidllray Brother, licldng liinips a^litfcla 
wisdom If tiridt” s! ho? h'e”told me 

else. He is lying up now, m the bag ary 

W SsT-’eaten to-day, or doer he hunt «* 

Mowgli, for the answer meant> » eMJ has drunk too. 

'He killed at dawn-a pig-ana br the sake 

Remember, Shere Khan could never fast, eren 

of revenge.' , : f . ; R i Eaten and 

•Oh! fool, fool! What a “\ s .'*.’f^ hthas slept 1 
drunk too, and he thinks tint ‘ but te „ of us 
Now, where does he lie up . These ku ff a loes will 

we might pull him down as ^ j speak their 

not charge unless they win _ > that they may 

language. Can we get behind his track 

smell it V + „,,k that off,’ said 

< He swam far down the \l amgunga to cut 

Gt ^o,d h im that, f i T . d 

thonghtof it alone.’ Mo»g . a » viM ft6 Waingm^ 

mouth, thinking. iue » g mile from here. I 

That opens out on the plain n • n „i e to the head of 

can take the herd round tin oug 1 d~ e wou ld slink out 

the ravine and then sweep down-but lie 
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at the foot. We must block that end. Gray Brother, const 
thou cut the herd m tiro for m® 1 ’ 

‘Not I, perhaps—but I b^® brought a wise helper' 
Gray Brother trotted off frnd dropped into a hole Then 
there lifted up a huge gray head that Mowgh knew well, 
and the hot air was filled With the most desolate cry of *11 

the jungle—the hunting howl of a wolf at mi 1-day 

‘ Akrls! Aketa! * said Mowgh, dipping his Inn la. ‘ I 
might have known that thou wouldst not forget me Wo 
have a big work in hand Cut the herd in two, Akela. 
Keep the cows and calves together, and the bulls and the 
plough buffaloes by themselves.’ 

The two wolves ran, knlies’-cham fashion, in and out of 
the herd, which snorted and threw up its head, and 
separated into two clumps In one, the cow buffaloes stood 
with their calves in the centre, and glared and jiavved, 
ready, if a wolf would only stay still, to charge down an I 
trample the life out of him In the other, the bulls and 
the young bulls snorted and stamped, but though they 
looked more imposing they were much less dangerous, for 
they had no calves to protect No sue men could have 
divided the herd so neatly 

'What orderst* panted Akela. ’They are trying to join 
again.* 

Mowgli slipped on to Pams back 1 Drive the bulla 
away to the left, Akela. Gray Brother when we are gone, 
bold the cows together and dnve them into the foot of the 
ravuie’ 

* How far * * said Gray Brother, panting and snapping 

‘Till the sides are higher than fehere Khan can jump,’ 
shouted Mowgli. ‘Keep them there till we come down.' 
The bulls swept off as Akela bayed, and Gray Brother 
stopped in front of the cows They charged down on him, 
and ho ran just before them to the foot of the ravine, as 
Akela drove the bulls far to the left 
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‘Well done ! Another charge and they are fairly started^ 

Careful now-careful, Akela. A snap to ° mu ^’ a " b 

uareiui, uo' , T m s is wilder woih tnan 

S&J 1 bla^Sk. Didst tu»n think these creatures 

co 'l\ a in iT d 

i nave ui ( them int0 t he jungle 1 

Ah el a in the dust. S , -o ma j s m ad with 

. The buUswereUmM to watch- 

in to the standing t i • „. ra y hurried to the 

ing -ith the cattle « » crying that 

tallage as fast as their le 0 - ) p n t Jlotrgh’s 

the buffaloes had gone ma a * do wa8 t0 make 

plan was simple enough. ^ of t he ravine, and 

a big circle uphill and get a ‘ , Khan between 

then take the hulls dorm * «* - £ ^fataa meal and 
the hulls and the cows; for llC ; n * be in a ny condition 
a full drink Skere Khan would not be >« 3 He , vas 

to fight or to dumber up the sides rfthe ^ hjd 
soothing the buffaloes no' . once or twice to 

dropped far to the ^ ear ’ ^. 5 lol f g) long circle, for they 
hurry the rear-guard. It = avine an d give Shere 

did not wish to get too n . de d up the bewildered 

Khan svarning. At last Mon-gl.^.ounded 1 ^ ^ 

herd at the head of the ° ‘ “ rro ff that height you 

steeply down to the nmnei ^ down to the plain 
could see across the tops Avas the sides of the 

below; but what Mowgh loo ‘ q{ satisfaction that 
ravine, and he saw with a grea ^ wbile t hc vines and 
they ran nearly straight up an. ’ foothold to a 

creepers that hung over them would gn « 

tiger who wanted to get out- holding up his hand. 

5 Let them breathe, Akeia, 
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‘They have not winded him jet. Let them breathe. I 
must tell Shore Khan who comc=_ We have h.un m A 
trap * 

He put hia hinds to bis mouth and shouted down the 
ravine,—it was almost like shouting down a tunnel,—and 
the echoes jumped from rock to rock. 

After a long time there came back the drawling, sleepy 
snarl of a full fed tiger just wakened. 

•Who «IUV savd Shore khw>,and a splendid peacock 
fluttered up out of the ravine screeching 

‘I, Mowgk. Cattle thief, it t» time to come to the 
Council Rock! Down—hurry them down, Akela t Down, 
Rama, down! 1 

The herd paused for an instant at the edge of the elope, 
but Akela gave tongue in the full hunting yell, and they 
pitched over one after the. other just as steamers shoot 
rapids, the sand and Btonea spurting op round them. 
Once started, there was no chance of stopping, and before 
they were fairly in the bed of the ravine Ram* winded 
hhere Khan and bellowed. 

‘Hat Ha 11 said Mowgh on hia back ‘Now thou 
knowestl’ and the torrent of black horn® foaming muzzles 
and staring eyes whirled do pin the ravine just aa boulders 
go down in flood time, the weaker buffaloes being shouldered 
out to the sides of the ravine where they tore through the 
creepers. They knew what the business was before them 
' the terrible charge of the buffalo herd against which no 
tiger can hope to stand. Shere Khan heard the thunder of 
their hoofs, picked himself up and lumbered down the 
ravine, looking from side to side for some way of escape, 
but the walla of the ravine were straight and he had to hold 
on, heavy with hig dinner and drink, willing to do any 
t mg rather than fight The herd splashed through the 
pool he had ju®t left, bellowing till the narrow cnt rang 
Mowgh heard an answering bellow from the foot of the 
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cows with their calves), and 11 ■ soft and, with 

stumbled, and went on a 3 ainov ^ ^ herd, while 

„,e bulls at Ms Ws, «-»»* “£*f £ £ 'by the 

right and left with his stick. ~ fcfcer them, or they 

S EaS‘ «” m) - eMMae, Softly no., 

buffaloes' legs, and though ties d turn Baum, and 

up the ravine again, Mowgli man a 

the others followed him to ie . h nCT- He was dead, 
ShereKhan needed no moretra^ o 

and the kites were comm °^ s \eati ’ said Mowgli, feeling 
'Brothers, that was a do^ sliea tb round his neck 

for the knife he always carnec ^ he would never have 

now that he lived with ™ en - -p i 00 ] c well on the 

shown fight. Wallah! hi. bid . 

Council Rock. We must ge ^ neyer have dreamed of 
A boy trained among m Mowgli knew better 

skinning a ten-foot tiger a on, ' fitted on, and 

than any one else how an animaU sM ^ ^ and 
how it can be taken off. d for an hour, while 

Mowgli slashed and tore a » <* § QT caTne forward and 
the wolves lolled out their to V ' ft hand fell on his 
tugged as he ordered them. gnldeo with the Tower 

shoulder, and looking up he -- villag 6 about the 

TV <***"^ “’1 out » g riiy, *" 

buffalo stampede, and buiaeo 
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annom to correct Mowgli for not taking "better care of the 
herd The wolves dropped oat of sight as soon as they 
saw the man coming 

1 What,is this folly! ’ said Buldeo, angril) *1 o think that 
thou canst shin a tiger i Where did the buffaloes hill him 1 
It is the Lame Tiger too an 1 there is & hundred rupees on 
his head Well, avell, we will overlook thy letting the 
herd run off, and perhaps I will give thee one of the rupees 
of the reward when I have taken the skin to Khanhiwara. 


He fumble 1 in his wawt-eloth for flmt and steel, ami 
stooped down to singe Sherc Khan & vi tuskers Most 
native hunters always singe a tigers whiskers to prevent 
his ghost from haunting them 

* Hum 1 ’ said Mowgh, half to himself as he ripped back 
the skin of a forepaw < So thou wilt take the hide to 
Khanhiwara for the rew ard, and perhaps give rue one rupee I 
bow it is in my nun 1 that I need the «km for my own u*e 
Ileh l old man take away that 6re t‘ 

* Vb ’ hat tllk 13 this to the chief hunter of the village! 
Thy luck and the stupidity of thy buffaloes have helped 
thee to thm kill The tiger ha 3 just fed, or he would have 
gone twenty miles by this time Thou canst not even skin 
him properly, little beggar brat, and forsooth I, Buldeo, 
must be told not to singe his whiskers. Mowgli I will not 
give thee one anna of the reward, but only a very big beat* 
mg Leave the carcass t ’ 

■By th e Bull that bought me,’ said Mowgli, who was try 
lt 1 the ' houl ^ r * <m *stl staj babbling to an old 
^ u I Hete ’ this man plagues 

„2‘Siom“’Tl'“‘ 1 'T h " " clb >‘ rt ^together 

“ ' " 1J “ TUa '■' 1 ‘ »”» gin » anna, (if ,1* 
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1 There is an old war between this lame tiger and 
reward, lneie 1 t i,., V p won. 

myself—a very old war, an 1 ^ ^ ^ years younger 

To do Buldeo justice, if a Vela had he met the 

he would have taken his ° ™ ed the orders of this 

wolf in the woods, but a vo > t5gers , V as not a 

•boy who had private wars 1 - c 0 f the worst land, 

common animal. It was sor h ® the amulet round 
thought Buldeo, and he wondered vhetl ^ ^ ^ expect . 

his neck would protect hi • int0 a tiger, too. 

ing every minute to see 3 o last, in a husky 

‘ Maliaraj'. Great King, he said 

whisper. tnmin" his head, chuckling 

• Yes,’ said Mowgli, without tnmin = 

a little. _ v , nnt % no w that tliou wast any- 

< I am an old man. I did n k rise up and g0 away, 

thing more than a herdsboy. M. 

or will thy servant tear me to pe tlier time do not 

‘ Go, and peace go with thee Gi , 

meddle with my game. Let-to®S > as fasfc as he could, 

-*—* “ d s0, “ ty ,ha ‘ 

made the priest look very **» it „ nearly tsvilight 
Motrgli went on the great gray skn, 

before he and the wolves had 

clear of the body. ta be the buffaloes home . 

‘Sow we must hide this and 

Help me to herd them, Atada. twilight, and when 

The herd rounded »P m and heard the 

they got near the and hangmg- _ Halt 

conches and bells in th P f him by the gate, 
the village seemed to he waiting ^ , hc said to himself, 
is because I have hi e a bont his ears, an 

but a shower of stones whistled 
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villagers shouted ‘Sorcerer' MolFs brat' Jungle-demon I 
Go away ! Get h»*nce quickly, or the priest will turn thee 
into a wolf again. Shoot Buldeo, shoot! 

The old Tower musket went off w ith a hang, and a J oung 
buffalo bellowed in pain 

‘More sorcery!’ shouted the villagers. ‘He can turn 
bullets. Buldeo that was thy buffalo' 

‘Now what is this!’ said Mowgh, bewildered, as the 
stones flew thicker 

‘They are not unlike the Pack, these brothers of thine,' 
said Akela, sitting down composedly *It is in my head 
that, if bullets mean anything, they would cist thee out.’ 

‘AAblfl Violfa cub! Go away 1’ shouted the priest, 
waving a sprig of the sacred falsi jlant 

1 Again t Last time it was because I was a mm. This 
time it is because I am a wolf Lot us go Akela.’ 

A woman—it was Messua—ran across to the herd, and 
cned *Oh, my son, my eon t They say thoa art a sorcerer 
who can turn himself into a beast at will I do not believe, 
but go away or they will kill thee Buldeo says thou art A 
wizard, but I know thou hast avenged Xathoos death.’ 

'Come back, Messua!’ shouted the crowd. ‘Come back, 
or we will stone thee 1 

Mowgh laughed a little short Ugly Hugh, for a stone bad 
hit him in the mouth 1 Run hack, Messtia. Tins is one of 
the foolish tales they tell under the big tree at dusk. I have 
at least paid for thy son s life Fare* ell, and run quickly, 
for I shall send the herd m more swiftly than their brick 
bats I am no wizard, Messua. Farewell l 1 

1 'Sow, once more, Akela, 1 he cned. ‘Bring the herd in ’ 
The buffaloes were anxious enough to get to the village 
They hardly needed Akela s yell, but charged through the 
gate like a whirlwind, scattering the crowd ngbt and left. 

'Keep count 1' shouted Mowgh scornfully 'It may bo 
that I have stolen one of them. Keep count, for I will do 
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your herding no more. Rare you well, children of men, 
and thank Messua that I do not come in -with my wolves 
and hunt you up and down your street.’ 

He turned on his heel and walked away with the Lone 
Wolf; and as he looked up at the stars he felt happy. ‘Ho 
more sleeping in traps for me, Akela. Let ns get Shere 
Khan’s skin and go away. Ho; we will not hurt the 
village, for Messua was kind to me.’ 

When the moon rose over the plain, making it look all 
milky, the horrified villagers saw Mowgli, with two wolves 
at his heels and a bundle on his head, trotting across at the 
steady wolf’s trot that eats up the long miles like fire. 
Then they banged the temple bells and blew the conches 
louder than ever; and Messua cried, and Buldeo em¬ 
broidered the story of his adventures in the jungle, till he 
ended by saying that Akela stood up on his hind legs and 
talked like a man. 

The moon was just going down when Mowgli and the 
two wolves came to the hill of the Council Rock, and they 
stopped at Mother Wolf’s cave. 

‘They have cast me out from the man Pack, Mother,’ 
shouted Mowgli, ' hut I come with the hide of Shere Khan 
to keep my word.’ Mother Wolf walked stiffly from the 
cave with the cubs behind her, and her eyes glowed as she 
saw the skin. 

‘I told him on that day, when he crammed his head and 
shoulders into this cave, hunting for thy life, little frog I 
told him that the hunter would be the hunted. It is well 
done.’ 

‘Little Brother, it is well done,’ said a deep voice in the 
thicket ‘ We were lonely in the jungle without thee, and 
Bagheera came running to Mowgli’s hare feet. Ihey 
clambered up the Council Rock together, and Mowgli 
spread the skin out on the flat stone where Akela used to 
sit, and pegged it down with four slivers of bamboo, and 

K.R, Jr 
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Akela lay down upon it, and called the old call to the 
Council, ‘Look, look well, O Wolves,’ exactly as he had 
called when \Iowgh was first brought there 
Ever since Akela had teen deposed, the Pack, had been 
without a leacLr, hunting and fighting at their own ■pleasure 
But they answered the call from habit, and some of them 
were lame from the traps they had fallen into, and some 
limped from shot wounds, and some were mangy from 
eating bad food, and many were musing, but they came to 
the Conned Rock, all that were left of them, and sawShere 
Khan’s stnped hide on the rock, and the huge claws dang 
ling at the end of the empty dangling feet 

‘Look well, 0 Wolves. Have 1 kept my word*’ said 
Alowglt, and the wolves bayed Yes, and one tattered wolf 
howled — 

‘Lead na again, O Akela. Lead us again, O man-cub, 
for we be sick of this lawlessness, and we wonld be the Free 
People once more * 

1 Nay,’ purred Bagheera, ‘that may not he. When ye 
are full fed, the madness may come upon you again, bot 
for nothing are ye called the Free People Ye fought for 
freedom and it is yours. Eat it, O W olves ’ 

‘ManPark and MolfPoeL have cn=t me out,* said 
Mowgh. ‘how I will hunt alone in the jungle.' 

* And we will hunt with thee 1 said the four cubs. 

So Mowgli went away and hunted with the four cubs in 
the jungle from that day on But ha was not alw ays alone, 
because, rears afterward, he became a man and mimed 
But that is a story for grown ups, 
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THAT HE SANG AT THE COUNCIL BO^^HEX HE DANCED 
ON SHERE KHAN S HIDE. 

Ter Son. of Morrgli-I, Hotvgli »m singing. Let the 
jungle listen to *«one. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Shere Khan said lie would k h Frog t 

i„ the twilight he ™ld M Uo^ ^ fe „. hen 

He ate and he drank. Sleetf.'tud dream of the kill 

wilt thou dnnk agar - Brother come to 

1 “IT Sme e tTS“S vri for' there is big game 

Bring^up the great bull-WMoe, £ 

bulls with the angry ey Klian ? Wake, 0 

I order. Siecpett are behind, 

wake! Here come I, stamped with his foot. 

Eama the king of the U .^nther went Shere Khan 1 
Waters of the V. aragnn 0 peacock, that he 

He is not Sabi to dig holes, nor M », $ in the 

should fly. He is cre^H to^etHer tell me 

branches. Little bamboos that creak to 0 

where he rani . , Under the feet of 

Owl he is there. Ahoo. — Shere Khan! Hp 

Eama lies the Lame ° n ' X e ne cks of the bulls, 
and kill 1 Here it meat ; Wjto nec str(!nEt h 

Hsl,! 1.0 it asleep. We riln.t w* c m” down to tee it. 
it very great. The fates bate There it a 

The black ants have come up to knou 
great assembly in bis honour. bites will see 

^^^ra—cdtomeel ai. these 

people. T j me tliv gay striped 
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By the Butt that bought a® I mmle a. promise—a little 
promise Only tby tool is lacking before I keep my 
work 

With the knife, -with the knife that men use, with the knife 
of the hunter, I will stoop down for my gift- 
V, &Uts of the V'singiinga, Shore Khan gives tae his 
coat for the love that he bears me Pull, Gray 
Brothel! 

Pull, Ahcli 1 Heavy vs the hula of Shore Khan 
The Man Pack are angry They throw stones and talk 
thihla talk My mouth \& bleeding Let tne WB 
away 

Through the night through the hot night, run swiftly with 
me my brothers We will leave the tight* of the 
village and go to the low moon 
\\ atm cf the B amguitga, the Man Path have coat me out. 

I dnl them no harm hat they were afraid of me. 

Why? 

B olf Pack, ye have cast me out too The Jungle ts shut to 
me ami the ullage gates are shut. \\ hyl 
As Mangfltea between the beasts and birds ao fly I between 
the village and the Jungle. Why t 
I dance on the hide of Shere Khan, but my heart is very 
heavy Jily month is cut and wounded with the atones 
from the village, hut my heart is very light, because 1 
have come back to the Jungle. Why J 
Thew two things fight together in me as the snakes fight 
in the spring The water comes out of my eyes, yet 
1 langh while it falls. W hyl 

I am two Mowghs, but the hide of Shere Khan is under 
my feet 

All the Jungle knows that I have killed Shere Khan. 
Look, look well O Wotv ea! 

Abaci my heart is heavy with the things that I d6 not 

understand 
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The World hath set its heavy yoke 

Upon the old white-bearded folk 

Who strive to please the King. 

God's mercy is upon the young, 

God’s wisdom in the baby tongn 

That fears not -ytbmg^ ^ Chajju Bha 0 al. 

, - n -dncnila-rlv charming woman, 

fow Tods’ ^ men had saved 

nd every one m Simla knew beyond his ayah’s 

lim from death on occasions ^ to find out 

:ontrol altogether, an P en ® „ Mountain Batter}' mule’s 

svhat would happen if J oup ' „ p ag an, about six 

bdL He was an utterly &«**- boly ^ 

years old, and the only ba y 

of the Supreme Legislative - ^ . loos6) an d fled 

It happened this way : To I _ Tod _ after it, until 
up the hill, off the Boileaugune ’ tben attached to 

it hurst in to the Viceregal the time, and the 

‘ Peterhoff’ The Council were _ S The Ked Lancer 
windows were open because 1 w _ , t T ods knew the 
in the porch told Tods to vjwbera of Council personally. 

Ked Lancer and most of the Me ^ c0 Uar, and was 

Moreover, he had firm 10 °' _ beds . ‘ Give my salaam 
being dragged all across t e b i m to help me take 

to the long Councillor^, and beard the noise 

Moii hack! ’ gasped Tods, ine 

loo 
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through tlio open windows, and, after an interval, was seen 
tie shocking spectacle of a Legal Member and a Lieutenant 
Governor helping under the direct patronage of a Com 
mander in Chief and a \ieeroy, one email and very dirt} 
bn}, in a sailors suit and a tangle of brown hair, to coerce 
a lively and rebellious kid They headed it off down the 
path to the Mall, and Tods wmt home in triumph and told 
his Mamma that all the Councillor Sahibs had been helping 
him to catch Molt. Whereat his Mamma, smacked Tods for 
interfering with the administration of the Empire, but 
Tods met the Legal Member the neat day, and told him in 
confidence that if the Legal Member ever wanted to catch 
a goat, he. Tods, would give him all the help in hia power 
‘Thank you, Tods/ said the Legal Member 
Tods was the idol of some eighty jhaippanv*, and half as 
many wises Ho saluted them all as *0 Brother’ It never 
entered his head that any Imng human being could disobey 
his orders, and he was the buffer between the sw .ants nod 
his Mamma’s wrath The working of that household turned 
On Tods, who w as adored by every one from the dhdby to 
the dog boy Even Futteh Khan, the villainous loafer IAt( 
from Mussoone, shirked risking Teals displeasure for fear 
hia co mates should look down on him 
So Tods had honour in the land from Bnileaugunge to 
Chota. Simla, and ruled justly according to his lights* Of 
course, ho spoke Urdu, hut he had also mastered many 
queer side-speeches like the dicta baler of the women, and 
held grave converse with shopkeepers and Hill-coolies alike 
He was precocious for his age and hia roivtng with natives 
had taught him some of the more bitter truths, of life the 
meanness and the sordnlnesa of it* He used, ov er his bread 
and nulk, to deliver solemn and serious aphorisms, translated 
from the vernacular into the English that mado his Mamma 
jump and vow that Tods imH go Homo neat hot weather 
list tv hen Totla vrag m the Lloom of hia povrer, the 
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TU-DO - 

, „ -nni for fclie Sul)- 
Supreme LegislateS»‘ A* «*» ft “ 
Montane Tracts, a 1 ^ f e w hundred thousan 

the Punjab Land Bill, b ^ f Mem ber bad Emit, and 

people none the less. The Le ^ that m tall rt 
bolstered, and embroidered, a Council began to 

looted beautiful ^ details.’ As if any 

settle what they hnows enough to know 

Englishman legislating i tbo major points, from 

which are the minor and winch arat^ ^ ^ ^ a 

the native point of Y1 ^ v ’ ° sts of the tenant.’ One 

triumph of ‘safe-guarding the ^n£ ^ ]eascd longer 

clause provided that land should fclie landlord 

terms than five yearsi at < - twell ty years, he would 

’had a tenant bound down f° >. S' ^ notion was to keep 
squeeze the very life out o tors in t he Sub-Montane 

up a stream of independen 1 lifcically the notion was 
Tracts; and ethnologicaltty andMP ^ , fc ^ altogether 
correct. The only i lies the life of his son. 

wrong- A native’s life m onC generation at a 

Wherefore, you cannotMeg^ from the native point 

time. You must consider the ne^ ^ Rnd then, and 

in ^‘them'S Wlag°e once 

-— Co " mu ’ 
But that is another story. _ the people con- 

■ reasons. Member m 

«mrf objected to tbe Bib ? as ie knew abont 

Council knew as ranch about M *■» 

Charing Cross. He desires of that large and 

entirely in accord with the d so ^ anc l so on. 

- -* *" 
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Deputy Commissioners were & good deal too driven to 
male representations, and the measure was one which 
dealt with small landholders only Nevertheless, the 
Legal Member prayed that it might be correct, for he was 
i netrously conscientious man. He did cot know that no 
dan can tell what until es think unless he mixes with them 
with the Tarnish o£ And not always then. But he did 
the "best he knew And the measure came up to tbo 
Supreme Council for the final touches, while Tods patrolled 
the Burra Simla Barer m his morning ndea, and played 
with the monkey belonging to Ditta Mull, the bnnpta, and 
listened, as a child listens, to all the stray talk about this 
new freak of the lord Sahib s. 


One dar there wa* a dinner party at the house of Tods’ 
Mamma, and the l>gal Member came. Tods was in bed, 
it he kept awake till he heard the bursts of Laughter 
from the mm over the coffee. Then he paddled out in his 
little reel flannel dressing gown and his night-eurt, and took 
refuse by the side of his tit her, knowing that he would not 
be sent Lick. * See tie miseries of having a family 1 * said 
, , V"' ^ cx ‘ 3 prunes, some water m a 

f£? ^t "^ 1 T** f ° r tlaret * aDd filing him to sit 

5 f TOnK dowl T» knowing that he 
JSjiJf ” *? * hen tb ^ TO fim>bed, and Tipped the 
V “ ° f tbe W0ri ^ - *• UstenJd to the 

—^ of" n 5 J ’ the ^ MemW ’ taBa ^ <£b °P * 
? e ^ mcnt ’ Jus Bill bv Its 

sis" Tr “ u ' v *™» &; -' 

op b. raJJ „„ 0M “ tl ™ “d Wfc°S 

»$£££££*“■* 1 —— 

! V “* '!‘ e ^ 

know—made 
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The Legal Member left hie place and moved up next to 
do you know 

1 I’m not a little man, X d h m d_ 0 h, 

So^y«"lme'ablftlutbeb.,rawhe„ 

1 ta ?a to .i heI do dotbev 1 Wbat do they say, TodsV 

Si Sed Ws « wider bis red daunel dress,ng-goivu 

“"^‘ttlXt’er waited patiently. Iben ** 

infinite compassion— u Councillor Sahib V 

'.^"^tt/Vdo' noV eaid the Legal 

Me< Vory well,’ said Tods,‘I ^and began 

He spent a minute puttin M d ^ Ternac ular to 

very slowly, translating m Ins ™ You mU8 t 

4isb, as many him on by 

remember that tbe Doga equal to tbe 

questions when be baited, for Tods was 

sustained flight of oratory b ia 0 f a c bild, and 

■ Bit,a Mull says, “ *» **£?&* you are a feel 
was made up by f°°^ s - ... t You caugbt my goat. 

Councillor Sahib; said Tods bastu - ^ & fool> an d why 

This is what Ditta Mull says ^ j can see if the land 
should the Sirkar say I am a c jf X am a fool, the sin 
is good and if the landlord is | oocu l te ke my groimd 
is upon my own head. For nv > T too, and a 
for which I have saved m0 ^ e /’, 1 a ? one daughter now, hut 
little son is horn.” Ditta Mull h* « At the end 

he says he will have a son soon, -ar If I do not 

of five years, by this new bun o , ? ’ _ Btam p S on the papers, 
go, I must get fresh seals an ^ tQ g0 t0 the law- 

perhaps in the middle of the ba 
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courts once 19 wisdom but to gw tw ice m Jdanrtrn " ‘That 
ta qmU true,' e*p 1 ™ed Tods E™ f l> ’ All rn> friend* MV 
so And lhtta Mull *ijs, ,4 Alwa\* fre*h/iKn.« and paling 
money to tnM* and dinpHmii anl bus cowls eiccy fixe 
j ears, or else the landlord makes me go A\ by do I want 
to got Am T a fool 1 If I am a fx >1 anl d> not know, 
after fortj years, good land when I see it, let r c die 1 Hut 
if the new > wnJ <6 m/ tai s for f/f'(n years, that 1* good 
an \ wise My littlo son i* a man, and 1 am letrnt, and he 
takes the grourd or another ground, jwyitn; only < rue for 
the f dhi$ ftamps on the pap- r*, and his UttJe son 1* Imrn, 
and at the end of Eftccn years » a mm too. Hut what 
profit, h there in fn e ye irs arid fre*h jmp m t Nothing hut 
ddA, trouble, ddh M e arc not 3 onn.» nn-n who take these 
lands, bnt old ones—not timers, 1 ut tradesmen s Ith a 
littlo mone\—and fir fifteen years we shill hare pome, 
Nor ace we, dll Iron that the fcirkv ebon *1 Croat us 

Hero Toils stopped short, for the whole taHo were 
listening The Legal Member an 1 to Tods, 1 la that all 1 * 
♦All I can ri member,’ said Tods. < I ut you should *eo 
Ditta "Mull e 1 ig monkey Its ju*t Ilka a Councillor ^lAii*’ 

1 Tod*! Go to luxl 1 * sai 1 his f ithep 
Teds gathered up his drcwing-gown tad and departed 
The Legal Member brought his land d iwn cm the table 
with a crash—'By Josc 1 ’ iuud the I^gaJ Mtmlnv, T bclioo 
the boy m ngl t. The short tenuro m the w caX punt,’ 

He left earlv thinking 01 cr whet Tods had mi 1 Now, 
it was obiiously impossible for the I^gal Mender to pl-iy 
with a Atwrtwr monkey, by way of p ttmg tinder* tain ling, 
but he did better lie mule inquiries, a.lna\s bearing in 
mrnd the fact that the rud nit lU w_ Bot the hybnd, 
Umiersity trained mule-u as timid >8 a and littlo ly 
little, he coasod some of the men whom the measure 
concerned moat mtimilely to gno thur news, which 
squared I erv closely with Tods’ endence 
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i a tint clause: and tlie Legal 
So the Bill was amended ‘ . ion that Native 

Member was filled Otdevs they c^rry 

Members represent vm-yl tl ^ from ^ a s 

on their bosoms. But ne p 

illiberal. He was a most ^ the bazars that 

After a time the news sp tenure-clause, and, if 

Tods had got the Bill f™ \, ds wo uld have made 
Tods’ Mamma had ^ ot in er fr ^ fc d pistachio nuts and 
himself sick on the baskets of tbe verandah. 
Cabuli grapes and ata® * Eome few degrees before 
Till he went Home, To » p u t for the little life 

the Viceroy in popular es 1 

of him Tods could not underft^vy^ ^ ^ tbe 

In the Legal Members p Byohcary Reused 

rough draft of the Suh-Monta^Tn,ct^ Krod 
Enactment; and <>1>P° S ' . a the Legal Member 

pencilled in bine chalk, and 1 

ire the words ‘Toii Ammlmvt. 



THE STOUT OF MUHAMMAD DIN 


TOioisthfltwppyituin’ Be tint **, m bu own house, at home, 
bttlo children crowned with du*t, leaping aD ,J fjJhng and erring — 
SIvmtMxndra, translated by Professor Peterson. 


he polo-ball was an old one, scarred, chipped, anil dint oil 
It stood on the mantelpiece among the pipe-stems which 
Imam Din, l&tfmaf/jar, was cleaning for me. 

‘Does the HeaTenbom want this ball J’ said Imam Dm 
deferentially 

The Heaienbom set no particular store by it. but of 
what use was a polo ball to a lA if w alga r t 

* By Your Honour's favour, I hai e a little son. He baa 
seen this ball, and desires it to play with, I do not want 
it for myself* 

No one would for an instant accuse portly old Imam Dm 
? *r r \ mg t ^ mth poto-balls, Ha tamed out the 
l ** 1 mg into the verandah, and there followed a 

& patter ° f smati feet * &nd »*>• 
EH** * tbe ^ong the ground Evi- 

« little son had been waiting outside the door to 

polo-hall 1 raisILre ^ Q “ how had he managed to see that 
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Next day, coming back from ^ the diningroom 

was the ‘little son.’ rourse- hut was so 

He lad no business m my to™, <* me 

deeply absorbed in bis d, “ 0 ' L ' , in d startled bim 
“ tbe doorway. I £■££» wift a gasp, 

nearly mto a fit. tie sa Aiw-cd suit. I knew 

His eyes opened, and ^“™ owed by a long, dry howl 
vrhat was coming, ’ ters f ar more quickly than 

which reached the sen ant q < j n ten seconds 

any command of ™ ne ® 00Tn . Then despairing sohs 

Imam Din was m t ie a Tmam Din admonishing the 
arose, and I returned to n y handier* 

small sinner who was using most of his 

chief. .IT mtn indicially, ‘is a hidmash—a 

‘This hoy,’ said kwm Dm 3 tQ tbe jaiUhano. 

hig hidmash. He will, wi on ’ ^ penitent, and 

for his behaviour.’ Renewed ‘ 

an elaborate apology to myself ^ ^ . g nofc angry , and 
‘Tell the baby, said I, e( j my forgiveness to 

take him away.’ Imam Din - round his 

the offender, who had now gathered all^sj ^ ^ ^ 

neck, stringwise, and the yell sni as tboug h 

set off for the door. ‘ His name, said ^ and 

the name were part of the enm , d Muhammad 

he is a budmash.’ Freed from present ^ ‘It 

Din turned round in his father s a , but I a m 

is true that my name is Muhammad Dm, 
not a hidmash. I am a man ! ^th Muhammad 

From that day dated my acqu ‘ dining-room, hut 
Din. Never again did he come into mj 
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on the neutral ground of the garden we greeted each other 
'nth much state, though our conversation m' confined to 
‘ Talmm^ Tahb’ from his side and ‘ Salaam , Muhammad 
Ihn from mme Daily* on m\ return from office, the little 
white shirt and the fat httle body used to mo from the 
shade of the creeper-covered trellis where they had been bid, 
and duly I checked my horse here, that my salutation 
might not be slurred oi er or gii en unseemly 
Muhammad Dm never had any companions. He used to 
trot about the compound, m and out of the castor-oil bushes, 
on mysterious errands of his own One day I stumbled 
upon some of his handiwork far down the grounds. He 
had half huned the polo-ball m dust, and stuck sir shrivelled 
old mangold flowers m a circle round it Outside that circle 
spun was a rude square, traced out in bits of red bncL 
alternating with fragments of broken china, the whole 
bounded by a little bank of dust. The water man from the 
welhcurb put m a plea for the small architect, saying that it 
was only the play of a baby and did not much disfigure m3 


Heaven knows that I had no intention of touching the 

tWh7h k 7 °i Lterj bat > that e ' enU) S. ^ ■troll 
. W T °^ h T ^7 et i hrou S ht ™ unawares full on it, so 

alTd Lmn7 C ’f l 7 1 ^ dust-bank, 

hone of me ° f soa P dlat “to confusion past all 

Dm ervm^nf * N ® xtlC0l ™g 1 came upon Muhammad 
ryi g softly to himself over the rum I had wromrht 
s™. one bad cruelly KM bin lhat tie Sahti was very anm 

SIS JZZ7 th ‘ w «t5ea to 

hank and mUp JT & ff g ever y trfl ce of the dust 
apologetic F face th-itT^^ *7 lfc Was 8 tearful and 
hotneVrom office A hiustvi Ta J itb '' when 1 04016 

■*— :ZrX 
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X ULl_l wav*— 

mas permitted to disport 1'l^f^ 

^^^"r'to'Xo A merino-- 

“S£~ —** "» 

in his himible orbit ainon s palaces from stale 

dust; always fashioning Lotb water-worn 

flowers thrown away bj■ t b^ pu il c cb I fancy, 

pebbles, bits of broken g , --• 1 -always crooning to 

from my fowls-always alone, and ulna) 

himself. dropped one day close to 

A gaily-spotted sea-shell wa_ VI ^ tl)at Mubam- 

the last of his little buildings ; a than ordinarily 

mad Din should build _sometl ^ ^ J disapp0 intecl 
splendid on the strong i • p our and his croon- 

Ho meditated for tl.c better part. ofan h .• . ^ ft , 
ing rose to a jubilant song, i lrous palace, this one, 
dust. It would certainly be . in ground-plan, 

for it was two yards long and a 5 ord 

But the palace was never complete . afc the tead of 

Next day there was no bluhami ^ ^ welcome my 
the carriage-drive, and no greeting, and its 

return. I had grown »c«tomcd “ “ D 1n told me that 
omission troubled me. K«ctjlay and needed 

tlie child was suffering sli 0 h 3 ^ English Doctor, 

quinine. He got the me win , - . dd the Doctor, as 

‘They have no stamina, these brat-, 
he left Imam Din’s quarters. riven much to have 

A week later, though I v, °' ‘ jj; ass nlman burymg- 

avoided it, I met on the Toa j- one other friend, car r J - 
ground Imam Din, accompanied^ ^ ^ , ras left 
ing in liis arms, wrappec 
of little Muhammad Din. 
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The evening meal was ended in Dbunni Bhagnt'a Chubara, 
and the old priests were smoking or counting their heads. 

A little naked child pattered in, with its mouth rn.de open, 
a handful of mangold flowers in one hand, and a lump of 
conserved tobacco m the otter It tried to kneel and make 
obeisance to Gobind, but it was so tat that it fell forward 
on its shaven head, and rolled on its side, kicking and 
gasping, while the mangolds tuml led one way and the 
tobacco tbe other Gobind laughed, set it up again, atid 
blessed tbe mangold flowers as he received the tobacco. 

‘From my father,* said the child ‘He has the fever, 
and cannot come. Wilt thou pray for him, father 1 ’ 

‘Surelv, littlest, but the smoke is on the ground, and 
the nightcbill 13 in the mr, and it is not good to go abroad 
naked in the autumn ’ 

‘I have no clothes,’ said the child, 'and all to-day 1 have 
been carrying cow-dung cakes to the harar It was very 
hot, md I am very tired.* It shivered a little, for the 
twilight was cool 

Gobmd lifted an arm under his vast tattered quilt of 
many -colours, and made an inviting little nest by hw aide. 
The child crept in, and Gobind filled his brass-studded 
Wther waterpipe with the new tobacco- When I came to 
the Chubara the ahaien head with the tuft atop, and tbe 
«*dy black eyes looked out of the folds of the quilt as 
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. sguirrcl looks out. from Ms nest, and GoMnd « -*>« 
while the child played .nth his beat_ remcm bered 

1 ^ r« :irs& * 

in time that if the cm , . • horrible possession, 

credited with the ^j ‘ said; aS it made to get up 

•Sit thou slate, aud why has the 

and run away. NVheie J ^ the Etreets when 

teacher let such an evil c an weaklings i In which 

there are no police to pro ec o flying lutes 

ward dost thou try to break thy neek 

from the house-top V burrowing its face into 

•Hay, Sahib, nay’ said the was a 

Gobind’s beard, and twisting - always fly 

holiday to-day among the schools and 
kites. I play ker-li-kit i *e the sc hool-boys of 

Cricket is the national game . * who use 

the Punjab, from the naked hed - of t he Uni* 

an old Usine-tin for V 

versity, who compete for ue 1 t \ al f the weight of the 
‘Thou play kerlikit! tnou 

hat!’I said. ‘Yea I do play- P^ a H' 

The child nodded resolutely ^ ^ 
ball Ow-at! San, ran, ran ! thfa t0 pray to the 

‘But thou must not forge u ‘ who did not 

Gods according to custom, sa innovations, 

altogether approve of encket and^ <tetern 

•I do not forget,' satd the ch.ld tm^ ^kind's 
•Also to give reverence to th. Wy me n hy the 

voice softened—‘to abstain from pu in § 

heard, little hadling. Eh, eh, “ ■ ^ the great white 

The child’s face was altogetbe GoWnd soothed it as 
beard, and it began to whimpe • t he promise 

children are soothed all the world oi ei, 

of a story. . .i „ senseless little one. 

•I did not think to frighten thee, 

K.R. 
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Look up' Am I angry 1 Ar£, an 5 , art 1 Shall I weep 
too, and of our tear? make a great pond and drown uss 
both, and then thj father will never get well, lacking thee 
to pull his beard 1 Peace, peace, and I will tell thee of the 
Gods. Thou hast heard many tales 1* 

‘Very manj, father' 

‘Now, this is a p*w one, which thou hast not heard 
Long and long ago when the Gods walked with men, as 
thry do to-day, hut that we have not faith to see, Shiv, the 
greatest of Gods, and Parhati his wife, were walking in the 
garden of a temple 1 

‘Which temple! That m the Nandgaon ward 1 ’ said 
the child 

1 Nay, very far away Maybe at Tnmbak or Hurdvi ar, 
whither thou must make pilgrimage when thou art a man. 
Now, there vs as sitting m the garden under the pijuhc 
trees, a mendicant that had worshipped Skis for forty 
years, and he lived on the offerings of the pious, and 
meditated holiness night and day' 

‘Oh, father, was it thoul’ said the child, looking no 
with large eyes 

‘Nay, I have said it wa-, long ago, and, moreover, this 
mendicant was married' 

*Thd they put him on a home with Rowers on his head, 
and forbid him to go to sleep all night long 1 Thus they 
dil to me when they made my wedding,’ said the child, 
who had been raarned a few months before 
‘And what; didst thou do V said I 

‘I wept, and they called me evil name?, and then I 
smote her, and wc « ept together ’ 

‘Thus did not the mendicant,’ said Gobmd, 'for he was 
a holy man, and very poor Parhati perceived him sitting 
naked by the temple steps where all went up and down, 
and she said to Shu, “ W hat shall men flunk of the Gods 
when the Godi thus scorn the worshippers? For fort} 
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yro ,s yonder man ta» t «^ d ^ 

*-•-£ 

And Shiv said, “ It shall l>c lo*edl to, “ „ f tte 

the temple, which 'yas tho {s mcIlt liceat without 

elephant head, =ayn.g S , > do {or HmJ ” Then 

who IS very poor. \N hat i in tbe dark and 

tliat great elephantrlieade n ^ ^ he slia n have 

answered, “In three days, ^ Parhati went away.’ 
one lakh of rupees." Then S uw ‘ garden hidden 
■Bat there was * LZ at the hall oi 

among the mangolds , u_> a y, among the yellow 
crumpled blossoms m i s _ talking He was a 

marigolds, and he hear and he desired that 

covetous man, and of a ‘ " , wen t to the mendicant 

lakh of rupees for himself. So h ^ giye tliee 

and said, “Oh brother, ho*; mu* ^ Sometimes 

daily 1 ” The mendicant smd, * ^ & f(jw cowries and, 
a little lice, sometimes a little l figt » 

it has been, pickled mangoes, an ^ j ts bps. 

' That is good,’ said the child, s ^ ^ j have long 

‘Then said the money-lenae , ^ t]iy pat ience, 

watched thee, and learned o ^ earnings of the 

I will giro thee now fi ''» „ bond to sign on 

three days to come. ibor8 . ' id «Tliou art mad. 

the matter.” But the mendica - ^ of five rupees,” 
In two months 1 do not recenc evening. She, being 

aud he told the thing to his vnfe . ever m ake a had 

a woman, said, “ When di mon for t he sake of the fat 
bargain % The wolf runs the con f pledge it not 

deer. Oor fnte is in the bonds of the bom 

even for three days.” , money-lender, an 

‘So the mendicant returned gat a H day before 

would not sell. Then that days’ earnings, 

him offering more and more for those 
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First, tea, fifty, and a hundred rupees, and then, for he 
did not know when the Gods would pour down their gifts, 
rupees by the thousand, till he bad offered half a lakh 
of rujsecs Upon this sum the mendicant’s wife shifted 
her counsel, and the mendicant signed the bond, and the 
money was paid in silver, great white bullocks bringing 
it by the cartload. But saving only all that money, the 
mendicant received nothing from the Gods at all, and the 
heart of the money lender was uneasy on account of esrpecta 
tion. Therefore at noon of the third day the money lender 
went Into the temple to spy upon the councils of the Gods, 
and to learn m what manner that gift might arrive Even 
as he was making his prayers, a crack between the stones of 
the floor gaped, and, closing, caught him by the heel. Then 
ha heard the Gods walking in the temple m the darkness of 
the columns, and Shiv called to his son Ganesh, saying 
“ Sun, what hast thou done in regard to the lakh of rupees 
for Tht mendicant I" And Ganesh woke, for the money 
lender heatfl the dry rustle of his trunk uncoiling, and 
he answered, father, cue-half of tha money baa been paid, 
and the debtor ft r the other half I held here fast by the 
heel " ’ 

The chdd bubbled with laughter ‘And the money 
lender paid the men&rant?’ it said. 

‘Surely, fo r b e whoaf ^the Gods hold by the be el must 
E«y to the uttermost, ^hs money was paid at evening, all 
81 v ® r ’ m great carts, am 1 thus Ganesh did his work.* 

'■Natbu' Oha Nathu 1 ’ 

1 wotnan was calb n g w the dusk by the door of the 

courtyard. n 

Tho child began, to wriggle. ‘ That is my mother,’ it said 
moment’ ^ * Jttlestl ’ \ an ‘ 5were < i Gobmd, ‘but stay a 

it o!- 6 4 generous i^rd from his patchwork-quilt, put 

er t e child a ahoulderiSj ond the child ran away 
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Once upon a time there was a coflee-planter m I ' 
wished to clear some forest land for 

he had cut down all the trees and burned the ™ der ™ 
the stumps still remained. 

slow-fire slow. The happy medium for h 

lord of all beasts, who is the elephant. He null either p 

the stump out of the groun Jit “ ter> therefore, hired 
or drag it out until ropes. P ^ f e p t0 wor k. 

elephants by ones and twos and tin < 

S « of f. *• e, t""S tie XS 

,vonst oE all the dm 01 so, v . as t1 *,e absolute property 
beast’s name was Moti Guj. under 

of his mahout, which wonM never have been the ca^ ^ 

native ride, for Moti Guj *J* slatedj me ant the Pearl 
kings; and his name, tag* Government was in the 
Elephant. Because the Bn ^ property undisturbed, 

land, Deesa, the mahoiit, enjoye ^ de muc h money 

He was dissipated. MTien he would get ex- 

througli the strength of his e_ep ^ ^ a tent-peg 

tremely drunk and give Mot Moti Guj never 

over the tender nails of th , occas ions, for he 

trampled the life out of Beesa on - ^ embrace 

knew that after the beating was o\ ;mc j y s life and 

his trunk, and weep and cal un liquor. Moti Guj 

the liver of his soul, and give ™ s though he would 

was very fond of liquor-arrack for Then 

drink palm-tree toddy if nothing better 
* 181 
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Dccsa won! 1 go to atop between Moti Gnjs forefeet, and 
as I)tcsi generally tlio^o the middle of tlie pul lie twd and 
as Moti Gdj mounted guard over him and would not permit 
horse, foot or cart to pass by traffic was congested till 
Deem saw fit to wake up 

There was ro sleeping in the daytime on. the planters 
clearing the wages were too high to risk Deesa sat on 
Moti (tujs neck and gat e him orders, while Moti Guj 
rooted up the stumps—for he owned a magnificent pair of 
t uks, or pulled at the end of a rope—for ho had a magni 
fieent pur of shoulders, while Deesa. kicked him behind the 
ears and *ni 1 he was the king of elephants At evening 
time Moti Guj wo ild wadi down his three hundred j«ound3' 
weight of green fowl with a quart of arrack, and Deesa 
■would take a share and sing roi gs between Moti Guj e legs 
till it was time to go to bed Once a week Deesa led Moti 
Guj down to the nver, and Moti Guj hi on his side luxn 
nrnidy m the shallows, while Deesa went oi er him with 3 
coir swab an 1 a bnch- Moti Guj never mi took the pound 
mg blow of the latter for the snu.ck of the former that 
warned him to get up and turn 01 er on the other side. 
Then Deesa woul 1 look at his Feet, and examine his eyes, 
and turn up the fringes of his mighty ears in case of sores or 
budding ophthalmia. After inspection, the two would 
*come up with a song from the sea,* Moti Guj all black and 
shining waring a tom tree branch twelve feet long in his 
trunk, and Deesa knotting up his own long wet hair 

It wa« a peaceful well paid 1 fc till Deesa felt the return 
of the de« re to drink d ’ep. He wi>-hed for an orgic. The 

We draughts tbit led nowhere were taking the manhood 
1 ut of him * 


He went to the planter, an 1 ‘Mem thers dead ’ su 1 he, 
weeping 

f on phuiUtinn two months ago, and 

once U ore thjt ^en you were working for mo 
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U* year,’ said the plantar, wbo tear something of tie 
ways of nativedom. was j us t the same as a 

StS’S® " —• ~ 

ing his head on the floor. , b planter. 

■Who brought you the news 1 said 1 

■The post,’ said Deesa. week. Get 

■There hasn’t been a post here foi the p 

back to your lines! f on village, and all 

'A devastating ^ ““X fa tears this tine, 

my wives are dying, yelled e-> J, Ullage,’ said the 
‘Call Chilmn, who comes from 
planter. ‘Chihnn, has ^ maI ^ wom an of our village 

■“ T > ev°'d soote *• ^ 

would look at him. t , bellowed. 

Cliihun snorted. Deesa , m fante,' said tie 

•You will get into a difficalty 
planter. ‘Go hack to your work. > ^ r)ees3i with 

■Now I ivill speak Ueaien J rU nfo for two months. I 
an inspiration. ‘ I haven t beenid drunk afar off and 
desire to depart in order to ge P • Thns j shall cause 
distant from this heavenly plantation. 

no trouble.’ ' , planter’s face. ‘Deesa, 

A flickering smile crossed th V ^ yon leave on 
said he, ‘you’ve spoken th e to ^ ^ ^ Guj while 
the spot if anything cou obey your order*, 

you’re away. You know that he willo > years . 

‘May the Light of the Hear e After that: upon my 

I shall be absent but ten little - fo ^ tQ the foconsider- 
faith and honour and soul, I ie ' • sion 0 f the Heaven- 

ahle interval, have I the gracioi ' 

born to call up Moti Guj ■ l0 Dcesa’s shrill 

Permission was granted, and, m ans 
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yell, the lord]} tusker swung out of the shade of a clump 
of trees where he had been squirting dust oicr himself till 
Ins master should return 

•Light of ray heart, Protector of the Drunken Mountain 
of Might, give ear 1 said Dec so, standing in front of him 

Moti Guj gaie ear and saluted with his trunk, ‘I am 
going awaisaid Deesa. 

Moti Guj a eyes twinkled He liked jaunts as well as his 
master One coutd snatch all manner of nice things from 
the roadside then 

• But you, you fubsy old pig must stay behind And work.’ 

The twinkle died out as Moti Guj tried to look delighted 
He hated stump-hauling on the plantation. It hurt his teeth 

•I shall 1«5 gone for ten da vs, oh Delectable One Hold 
up your near forefoot *.*’<1 111 impress the fact upon it, 
warty toad of a dried mud puddle.’ Deesa took a tent peg 
and banged Moti Guj ten tunes on the mils. Moti Guj 
grunted and shuflled from foot to foot. * 


•Ten days, said Dee«a, ‘you must work and haul and 
root trees as Chihun here shall order you. Take up Chihun 
and act him on your neckl’ Moti Cnj curled the lip of his 
trunk, Chihun put his foot there and was swung on to the 
neck. Deeaa handed Chihun the heart* onlns, the iron 
elephant-goad. 

Chihun thumped Mott Guj s bald head as a pamour 
thumps & kerbstone. 


Moti Guj trumpeted 

’Be still, hog of the backwoods. Chihuns your mahout 
for ten days. And now bid me goodbye, beast after mine 
own heart. Oh, my lord, my kmgl Jewel of all created 
elephants, lily of the herd, preserve your honoured health , 
be virtuous. Adieu! 


Moti Guj lapped his trunk round Dce<a and swung him 
into the air twice. That was his way of bidding the man 
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■Bell work now,' said Deess. to ths planter. 'Have 1 

nodded, and Dee* dived into tie wood, 

Moti Bnj went Pack to y a „ d 
Okiknn was v-ery ktnd to hm, ^ ^ wu of spic es, 

forlorn notwithstanding. a chihun’s little baby 

and tickled him under the clun, a ^fo called 

cooed to him aftera bachelor by instinct, as 

dTsI wt n He did not understand ^"££5 

He wanted the light of his un ^ r ° beatings and the 

and the drunken dumber, the sava 0 

savage caresses. , , planter wondered. 

None the less he worked weh, and ‘ho ph ^ ^ o mor . 

Deesa had vagabonded along • drinking, dancing, 

nage procession of Ins own ca ‘ ^ lapse of 

and tippling, had drifted past all knowledge 

time. , dawned, and there re- 

The morning of *e eleven h^ from W s ropes for 

tamed no Deesa. Moti T ] i 00 lied round, shrugged 

the daily stint. He swung dea , one having 

Ms shoulders, and began to ualk a*ay, 

business elsewhere. , , t ed Chihun. ‘ Come 

‘Hil ho 1 Come back you, ° ^ Mount ain. Re- 
back, and put me on your neck, ^ domment of a ll India, 
turn. Splendour of the Hi si f afc forefoot! ’ 

heave to, or M hang every toe ° Chihim ran 

Moti Guj gurgled gently, but did ^o . ^ 0uj pU t 
9 after him noth a rope and cau B that meant, though 

his ears forward, and Chihim ^^at 
he tried to carry it off with ^ ^ bc . ‘To your 
‘Hone of your nonsense uith me, 

pickets, Devil-son.’ and that was all-that anc 

‘ Hrrnmp! 5 said Moti Gu], 
the forehent ears. 
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Moti Guj put his hands m his pockets, chewed a branch 
For a toothpick, and strobed about the clearing, making ]ost 
of the other elephants, who had jmt set to work 

Chihtm reported the state of affairs to the j] inter, who 
came out with a dog whip and cracked it furiously Mott 
Guj paid the white man the compliment of charging 
hurt nearly a quarter of a mile across the clcanng and 
‘Hmimphing’ him into the verandah Then ho stood 
oiitede the house thudding to himself and shaking aU 
over mth the fun of it, as an elephant anil 

‘ Weft thrash him,’ said the planter 1 He shall have the 
finest thrashing that ever elephant received One Kali 
Kag ami Kasim twelve foot of chain apiece, and tell them 
to lay on twenty blows ’ 

Rata Nag—which means Black Snake—and Nazim were 
two of the biggest elephants in the lines ami one of their 
duties was to administer the graver punishments, since no 
man can beat an elephant properly 
They took the whipping chains and rattled them in their 
trunks as they 6,dleil up to McA,\ Gvrj 'w.AWug to huutta 
him between them. Moti Guj had neicr, in all his hfe of 
thirty nine, years been shipped, and he did not intend to 
open new experiences. So he waited weaving his head 
from Tight to left and measuring the precise spot in ICala 
bags fat eida where a blunt tusk would sink deepest 
Kata Bag had no tusks, the chain was his badge of 
authority, hut he judged it good to swing wide of Moti 
Guj at the last minute, and seem to appear as if lio had 
brought out the chain for amusement ISazim turned * 
round and uent home early Ho did not feel fighting fit 
that morning and so Moti Guj was left standing alouo with 
hi3 cars cocked 

That decided the planter to argue no more, and Moti 
GHJ rolled Wk to his inspection of the Gearing An 
e cp nt who will rot work, ami 13 no* tied up, 13 not 
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when he returned to his pickets foro° • un B1Igrily< 

‘If voil won’t work you shant eat, -> . ' h 

‘Yotfrc a wild oleptart, and no educated annual at all. 

Go hack to your jungle/ 0 f thc 

Chilum’s little brown baby rolling on the ^ ^ ^ 

hut, stretched its fat arms; to the x a thing on 

way. Moti Guj knew well that t was- ^ r faFcin!lt _ 

earth to Chihun. He swung on baby threw itself 

ing crook at the ond, an b fosfc an(1 pu n c d up till 

shouting upon it. Moti Cm3 > twelve feet above 

the brown baby was crowing m the an twclie 

Ills father s head. tp’lmir cakes of the best. 

■Gr-cat Chief!’ said CInbun. _ Ho ™^ ^ sW 

twelve in number, two fc °* bundrc d pounds’ weight 

be yours on the install , < itll D e i gn only to put 

of fresh-cut young sugar-cane the heart and my 

down safely that insignificant brat vho u im 

life to me.’ , , comfortably between 

Moti Guj tucked the brown - ^ toothpicks all 

his forefeet, that could have kn ^ Hc ftte it> and the 
Chihun's hut, and waiter 0 dozed, and thought 

brown baby crawled away ; ™*\ 6nncci «\ with the 

of Decsa. One of mam - 1 i e5S sleep than nny- 

elephant is that his huge me s 1 - the night suffice 

thing else that lives. Tour or fiv one ^e : two 
-two just before midnight, lym * ^ Tho re5t 

just after one o'clock, b’ 111 ? 1 ^ . ,, nf ] fidgeting and 

of the silent hours me idled with eatn B 
long grumbling soliloquies. 
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At midnight, therefore, Moti Gttj strode out of his pickets, 
for » thought had come to hm that D«m might be lymg 
drank samewhtie \n the dark forest with none to look after 
hum So all that night he chased through the undergrowth, 
blowing and trumpeting and shaking his ears He went 
down to the met and blared across the shallows whcTO 
Deesa used to wish him, but there was no answer He 
could not find Dtesa, but ho disturbed all the elephants in 
the lines, and nearly frightened to death some gipsies in 
the woods 

At dawn Deesa returned to the plantation He had 
been "very drank indeed, and he expected to fill into 
trouble for outstaying his leave He drew a long breath 
when he saw that the bungalow and the plantation wera 
still uninjured, for he knew something of Moti Guja 
temper , and reported himself with many lies and salaams 
Moti Guj bad gone to his pickets for breakfast His night 
exercise had made him hungry 

'Call up your beast,* said the planter, and Deesa shouted 
m the mysterious elephant-language, that some mahouts 
believe tame from China at the birth of the world, when 
elephants and not men were masters Moti On] beard and 
came. Elephants do not gallop The} move from spots at 
'varying rates of speed If an elephant wished to catch an 
express train he could not gallop, but he could catch the 
train. Thus Mott Guj w&s at the planters door almost 
before Chihun noticed that be had left his pickets. He fell 
lot* Heesaa inns trumpeting with joy, and the man and 
beast wept and slobbered over each other, and handled each 
other from bead to heel to sec that no barm bad befallen 

*Now we wilt get to work,’ said Deesa. * Lift me up, ray 
eon and my joy 7 

Moti Guj swung him up and the two went to the coffee- 
clearing to look for irksome stumps 

The planter was too astonished to be very angry 
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THE HATIYE-BORY 

We've drunh to the Queen—-Ced lh* 
Wire drunh to our mothers land ; 
Wive drunh to our English brother 
(But he does not understand); 

We've drunh to the wide f ad >on 
And the Cross swings low for the 
Last toast, and of obligation, 

A health to the Native-born. 

They change their shies above than, 

Bui not their hearts t}l f'[ TOa ‘ 

We learned from our wisijnl mAh.u 
To call obi England ‘ home , 

We read of the English sbjhrl. 

Of the spring in the Enghs i 
But vc screamed with (rw jmvi.hd ton.. 
As t « rede on the dusty flams. 

Then passed with ihnr <dd-w 

™ .... nf irrond and rt< arm 
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Our head s vchrrt they rented ovr cradle, 

Qttr lo'~t where, ue *prni our toil, 

And curfulh and out hope fin { war hmvnr 
Iff pledge P our tin hr' sod ! 

I e%rg' yen charge y err qh vvs— 

7 charge you drink with me 
To the men of (he Four Sew Satms, 

And the IdaiuU of the Sen — 

To (he lit least lump of coral 
That iwar mag stand anf-n /<*, 

And our own good pride shall teach ut 
Toprai,e intr ctmua<lespnlt! 

To tie hush of the breathless morning 
On tie thin, tin, erarhlmg roofs 
To the haze of the burned Kirk ranges 
And tin dust of the gYiotlesa hoofs— 

To the risk of a death by drowning, 

To the risk of a death bj drouth— 

To the men of a nullum acres 

To the Sons of the Golden South I 

To the Sons of (he Gollm South (Stami vp !), 

Aiul the li/f ire itre and know, 

Lei a fellow sing o’ the ltitle things he tares ahul. 
If a feUw fights for the hide things fie mm ahnii 
IPift iht vfigif of n smg't 11 mo * 

To the smoko of a hundred coasters, 

To the sheep on a thousand hills 
To the sun that never blisters, 

To the cam that never thill*— 

To the land of the lnitmg epnim time. 

To our file meal, meat fed men, 
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To tlie tall, deep-bosomed women. 

And the children nine and ten. 

And the children nine and ten (Stand up '), 

And the life we live and knoie, 

Let a fellow sing d the little things he cam about 

y a jam m S« »“ »“f *? COT * 

With the weight of a twofold blou . 

To the far-flung fenceless pramc 

Where the quick cloud-shadows trail, 

To our neighbour’s barn m the ofhng 
And the line of the new-cut rail, 

To the plough in her league- ong m 

With the gray Lake gulls behind 
To the weight of a half-year t | ™ ^ ; 

And the warm wet westeri 

To the home of the floods and thunder, 

To her pale dry healing blue— 

To the lift of the great Cape com beis, 

To the growl of the sluicing stamp hen 
To the reef and the water-gold. 

To the last and the largest Empire, 

To the map that is half unrolled! 

To our dear dark foster-mothers 
To the heathen song-- thej *j e 

To the heathen spe»h tongue. 

Ere we came to tne 
To the cool of our deep 

To the blaze ot our ]C*e 1 d moonlight, 
To the night, to the palms in th 
And the fire-fly in the cane. 
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To the hearth of our peoples’3 people— 

To her well ploughed windy tea. 

To the hu*h of our dread high altar 
\\ here The Abbey makes 113 We, 

To the gnst of the slow-ground ages, 

To the gam that is yours and mine—- 
To the Bank of the Open Credit, 

To the Power hou«e of tbe Line 1 

We’ve drank to the Queen—God bless her 1 — 
We’ve drunk to our mothers’ land, 

We’\e drank to our English brother 
(And we hope he’ll understand) 

We’ve drunk as much as we're able. 

And the Cross swings low for the mom , 
Last toast—and your foot on the table*— 

A health to the Native-born! 

A health to the, fiahvedtom (Stand tip [), 

IfVre ttz whit *j men arena, 

AH brand to tmg d the little things tee rare about. 
All bound to fght for the UUU things ire rare about 
Tf'ith the weight of a sufold lima/ 

Hy the might of our cable-tmc (Tale hands/), 

Frwa th* 07inei?i Jo JJie Ham, 

AH round the t corld (and a tti'le loop to pull it by}. 
All round the wrld (and a httk (trap io buclh it), 
A health to the Kahrederm / 



THE FLOWERS 

To our private taste, there is always something a little exotic, 
almost artificial, in songs which, under an English aspect and dress, 
are yet so manifestly the product of other skies. They a ec us 
like translations; the very fauna and flora are alien, remote; the 
dog's-tooth violet is hut «m ill substitute for the rathe primrose, nor 
can we ever believe that the wood-robin sings a? ?\vect y w P ri 
the English thrush.—Tin; ATHrs.erM. 


Buy my English posit* ! 

Kent and Surrey may — 

Violets of the UnJerdif 
Wei iciih Channel spray; 
CotesUps from a Devon combe 
Midland furze afire— 

Buy my English posies 

And I’ll sell your heart's desire / 


Buy my English posies ! 

Yon that scorn the May, 

Won’t you greet a friend from home 
Half the world away ? 

Green against the draggled drift, 

Faint and frail and first 
Buy my Northern hlood-root 

And’I’ll know where you were nursed 


K.tt. 



m THE KIPLING LEADER 

■Robin down the logging road whistles, ‘ Come to me 1 
Spring has found the maple grov e, the sap is running free, 
All the winds of Canada call the ploughing ram 
Take the flower and turn the hour, and hi^s your lav e again 1 

Buy my English posies 1 

Here s to match your need— 

Buy a tuft of royal heath. 

Bay a bunch of weed 
B hite as sand of Muysenberg 
Spun before the gale— 

Buy my heath and lilies 

And 111 tell you whence yon hail 1 
Cnthr hot Constantsa broad the vineyards be— 

Throned and thomed the aching berg props the spechlc^s 
shy— 

blow below the Wynberg firs trails the tilted warn— 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and km your lot e again l 

Buy my English posies < 

You that will not turn—- 
Buy my hot-wood clematis. 

Buy a frond o’ fern 
Gathered where the Erskme leaps 
Down the road to Lome— 

Buy my Chnitnm creeper 

And I’ll say where you were born 1 
Best swar from Melbourne dust holidays begin“— 

They that mock at Paradise woo at Cora Lynn— 

Through the great South Otway gums sings the great South 
T[am— 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love again I 

Buy my English posies' 

Here’s your choice unsold! 
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Buy a blood-red myrtle-bloom, 

Buy the kowhai’s gold 
Flung for gift on Taupo’s face, 

Sign that spring is come— 

Buy my clinging myrtle 

And I’ll give you back your home • 

Broom behind the windy town; pollen o’ the pine 

Bell-bird in the leafy deep where the ratas twine 

Fern above the saddle-bow, flax upon the plain 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love again ' 

Buy my English posies! 

Ye that have your own, 

Buy them for a brother s sake 
Overseas, alone. 

Weed ye trample underfoot 
• Floods his heart abrim— 

Bird ye never heeded, 

Oh, she calls his dead to him! 

Far and far our homes are set round the Seven Seas j 
Woe for ns if we forget, we that hold by these . 

Unto each his mother-beach, bloom and bird and land- 
Masters of the Seven Seas, oh, love and understand. 



MUNICIPAL. 


H VCKy Vs niy IVs'tkA death rate Uw ’ 

Said Bints of H«abad 
" WtUn, drwia, myI sewage-oUtfitls aM 
“Mj awn pedllliT fad, 

“I learnt a lesson otice. It ran 
“ Thus ” quoth that most leraciona man — 

It was an August evening and, in snowy garments clad 
I paid a round of visits in the lines of HezaWi, 
lYheri, presently, my Vi aler kiw, and did not like at all, 

A CammKsarvat elephant corcnmg down the Mall 

1 coulln t see the dnver, and across my mind it rushed 
That that Comrn.issa.'Tat elephant had raddenlv gone mu^A 
I didnt care to meet him, and I couldn’t well get down, 

So I let the Waler have it, and we headed for the town. 

The buggy was a new one and, praise Dykes, it stood the 
Btnun, 

Till the V’aler jumped a bullock just above the City Drain, 
And the next that I reruendwr was a humcane of Bfpjcals, 
And the creature making toothpicks of my five foot patent 
wheels. 

He seemed to want the owner, so I fled, distraught with 
fear, 

To the Main Dram Sewage outfall while he snorted in my 
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Peached the four-foot drain-head safely and, in darkness 
and despair, 

Felt fcho brute’s pz'oboscis fingering mj r terror-stifl’ened hair, 

Heard it trumpet on m3' shoulder—tried to crawl a little 
higher— 

Found the Main Drain sewage-outfall blocked some eight 
feet up, with mire; 

And, for twenty reeking minutes, Sir, my very marrow 
froze, 

While the trunk was feeling "blindly for a purchase on my 
toes! 

It missed me by a fraction, but my hair was turning grey 

Before they called the drivers up and dragged the brute 
away. 

Then I sought the City Elders, and my words were very 
plain. 

They flushed that four-foot drain-head and—it never choked 
again. 

You may hold with surface-drainage, and the sun-for-gar- 
. bage cure, 

Till you've been a periwinkle shrinking co\’ly up a sewer. 

T believe in well-flushed culverts. . . . 

This is why the death-rate’s small; 

And, if you don’t believe me, get shikarred yourself. That s 
all. 



THE CmsnWSL UOIITS 

Om Ws are bound Tutli fpmdnft ami the weed is on 
our Lner* 3 t 

°“ r ' ( °™ "" latUrol ’»'«'> "« IT the string,ng, Emoting 
Fron, s«d ud *„,_«, kciIliIllldj ^ ^ 

“•* or E ” s, “ d m “ A *»• * 
Thioosh fto endless eumnier eiemn^ m |he , lneI „ s rf 

rfm!! 1 ’" 5 Ch “ ncl tempest when the iiren hoots 
Bj^the d,p p ,„ s house-flag „d h y „,. u tto r[ , kcU 
As W.pb, ^ UW w „ we ^ „„„ 

"' litf “ TOS a ' ,I " 1 ’ *"» <»I the helmsman have . 
prover^ 1 * ” ll “ 1 '" 3 w aLes his sleeping ttife to 
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j- j. « * - * - 

iiiil pvries head to gale, we bind m burning 
From our vexed ejries, o 

chains drawn—his love in English 

The lover from the sea-nm 

lanes. 

We greet the clipper* wing-and-wing *at race the Southern 

We rLhe crawling cargo tanks of Bremen, Leith, and 

Hull; . q Q f the sea— 

To each and all our equal lamp at p Dundee, 

The white wall-sided war-ships or the 

Come up, come in from Seward, from the guard-porta of 

the Morn ! _ , n m,«ies of the Horn! 

Beat up, heat i" f™m Souttaly^O „I ^ ^ moin to 
Swift shuttles of an Empires 

main, . „ , a „: ve TO u welcome hack 

The Coastwise Lights of England g»e y 

astain 1 

Phannel with the sea-crust on your 

Go, get you gone up-Ohannel 

Go, get yol into London with * JT.^ ' 

Haste; for they talt of Empire ' ^ silence shall ye 

The Lights of England sent you 
speak. 



THE ENGLISH IXAG 


Above the portiro a fi ag S UJ bearing the Union J* c k remained 

tc Sr“ ,'r v"' ta * mi , J 

S^a^rT^ 1 ' “ J , "" rf 10 ~ >” 


" T S^ 0rM ' 8,1 • ‘ Mw,r ’ T 1 '? «• vh.mpenng 

W **"“ tb 'l tamr of England vlo only Fj,~U n .l 
Th ' St "* tW I*°P>e that. .pour and fan. „„ d 

^ K ' n "“ S to ** “ ll '“ 


Boer—to piaster anew 


Must w e borrow a clout from the 

"with dirt i 

An Inst Ws bandage, or an Englub coward’s B l„rt I 

declare 5 ° f * the World, 


'The North Wind blew_ ‘Fit,™ r> 

™oguardsgo *teeUhod 

b?s: xxte-? f ™“ a*. *<*, 

Godf oilLs abore me 1 w °rL the will of 

Wl,,, *«■ - -Ml or ,h„ Dogger ffl. 
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‘I barred my gates with iron, I shuttered my doors with 
flame, 

Because to force my ramparts your nutshell navies came; 

I took the sun from their presence, I cut them down with 
my blast, 

And they died, but the Flag of England blew free ere the 
spirit passed. 

1 The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic 
night, , 

Tlie musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern 
Light: 

What is the Flag of England 1 Yc have but my bergs to 
dare, 

Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it is 
there! ’ 

The South Wind sighed ‘ From the Virgins my mid-sea 
course was ta’en 

Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main, 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long-backed 
breakers croon 

Their endless ocean legends to the lazj r , locked lagoon. 

‘ Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer keys, 

I waked the palms to laughter—I tossed the scud in the 
breeze— 

Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 

But over the scud and the palm-trees an English flag was 
flown. 


‘I have wrenched it free from the halliard to hang for a 

wisp on the Horn ; , 

I have chased it north to the Lizard— ribboned and rolled 

and torn; 



ENGLAND'S AN SW ET 

Teclt ye com* of Tfce B o>i a^ower to blci3 than t® l* 111 
Ls_»e owl to Ge down it the b dims of isy inn 
r«h c f tie f «h tha I bred bone of the bone thit I bare 
^.■<rV is year *ons *fci3 be—stem a* your Cithers were 
Ik*j<T thin, rp*eeh our lose stron^r thin I fe onr tether 
Dj ve do no Call on the cvl nor kis when we come 
together 

My arm i3 no J ng weak, my s rength is rot pone by 
So-s, I hire Lome many ions but my breasts are not dry 
Lock, 1 bare mid* ye a p^ace and opened wide the doors. 
That jr may tali together ronr Baron! and Councillor— 
M ipN cf the Ou^rr March, Lorii of the Bower ‘'-’as. 

Ay tali to jour gray mother that bore you on her knees — 
That ye my talk together bro her to bw her a face— 

This f*r the g»l of year peoples—thiu for the Pnle of 
the Bare. 

Also, we w"l make premise Bo Jong as The Blood end arcs, 
1 shall know tha- yoar good is mice ye shill feel that my 
ivrength n years 

la the day of Ami"*Hlios, at the last great f5'*kt or all, 

Tha Cbr Honsi* ■ _ind together and the pUars do rot £aIL 
It-tw tow the three 1. Id knot firm on the ninefold bands. 
Anil the Law that ye cake s'-ill be law after the rule of 
yciir land* 

Hai for the wasto II*i h, and that fir the W» tle-hlnam, 
The f?r the Maf *-Bif and tha for t^e son Wrn Eroom. 
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The Law that ye make shall be law and I do not press my 
will. 

Because ye are Sons of The Blood and call me Mother still. 

Sow must ye speak to your kinsmen and they must speak 
to you, 

After the use of the English, in straight-flung words and 
few. 

Go to your work and he strong, halting not in your ways. 

Balking the end half-won for an instant dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 

Who are neither children nor Gods, but men in a world of 
men! 



THE OVERLAND MAIL 

[Foot ^rvick to teef Knxs] 

Is the. teM of the Empress of India, make way, 

O Lords of the Jungle, -wherever you tocud, 

The woods are astir at the close of the daj —* 

We exiles are nailing for letters from Home 
Let the robber retreat—let the tiger turn tail— 

In the Name of the Empress, the Overland Mail I 

M ah a pngje of belts as the dusk gathers to, 

He turra to the foot-path that heads up the hill— 

The hags on his bath and ft cloth Ttmnd hia thin, 

And, tucked in his waisthelt, the Post Office hill 
*Despatched on this date, as received by the rail, 

‘-Per runner, two bags of the Overland Wail. 1 

Is tha torrent in spate t He must ford jt or swim 

Has the ram wrecked the road t He must climb by the 
cliff 

Docs the tempest try < halt * t What are tempests to him 1 
The semce admits not a 'hut 4 or an ‘if’ 
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While the breath’s in his mouth, he must bear without fail, 
In the blame of the Empress, the Overland Mail. 

From aloe to rose-oak, from rose-oak to fir, 

From level to upland, from upland to crest, 

From rice-field to rock-ridge, from rock-ridge to spur, 

Fly the soft-sandalled feet, strains the brawny brown 
chest. 

From rail to ravine—to the peak from the vale— 

Up, up through the night goes the Overland Mail. 

There’s a speck on the hill-side, a dot on the road— 

A jingle of bells on the foot-path below— 

There’s a scuffle above in the monkey’s abode— 

The world is awake and the clouds are aglow. 

For the great Sun himself must attend to the hail:— 

‘In the Name of the Empress, the Overland Mail P 



IX SPRING TIME 

Sir garden blades brightly with the rosebush and the 
peach, 

And the ImI sings abo*e it, in the sins by the well. 

From the creeper-covered trelhs comes the squirrel’s 
chattering speech. 

And the blue jay screams and flatters where the cheery 
siUbhat dwell 

But the rose has lost its fragrance, and the IwTs note « 
strange , 

I am sick of endless sunshine, sick of blossom burdened 
bough. 

Give me back the leafless woodlands where the winds of 
Springtime range— 

Give me back one day in Eng’and, for it’s Spring in 
England now l 

Through the pines the gusts are booming, o’er the brown 
fields Mon tn£ dull, 

From the furrow of the plough share streams the 
fragrance of the loam, 

And the hawk nests on the tliffside and the jackdaw m the 
hill, 

And my heart is back m England ’mid the sights and 
sounds of Home 

But the garland of the sacrifice th l3 wealth of rose and 
peach is. 

Ah t loil, bttle Iml singing on the «m bough, 

In my earn the knell of eole your ceaseless bell like speech 
is— 

Can you tell me aught of England or of Sprang in 
England now t 


•*+* m wirtbrn n 
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